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SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1851. 
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NOTHER attempt has been made 
to frame a satisfactory Act to 
regulate the construction and 
the use of buildings in the 
metropolis; but we do not 

augur for it a more satisfactory fate than that 

of the last. It would be wasting time and 





space to enter now into the discussion of it at | 


any length, but we must briefly communicate 
to our London readers some of the leading 
features of it, so that they may know what is 
going on, and be prepared to express their 
opinions on the matter when the proper time 
comes. The Bill was brought in by Lord 
Seymour and Mr. Cornewall Lewis, and was 
ordered to be printed on the 11th instant. It 
contains 148 clauses (the dropped Bill had 
145), and, with the schedules, occupies 84 
pages. It omits reference in the preamble to 
the necessity of provisions respecting “ the 
health of persons residing” in the metropolis 
(in accordance with the suggestion that this 
demands a distinct Act), and some of the 
clauses in the dropped Bill to which we most 
strongly objected immediately on its appear- 
ance, have been withdrawn. Thus the attempt 
that was made to force parties to employ a 
barrister or an attorney, who knew nothing 
about their case, in lieu of their architect or 
surveyor who did, is not repeated: and the 
clause now stands :— 

** No person shall be entitled to appear for 
any other comps to any proceeding in the said 
Court, unless he be a barrister-at-law or an | 
attorney of one of her Majesty’s Superior | 
Courts of Record, or an architect or surveyor 
acting on behalf of the party, or, by leave of 
the judge, any other person allowed by the 
judge to appear instead of such party.” 

In the main, however, it is the same Bill, 
and has for its principal purpose the creation 
of a law court, with all its technical and costly 
obstructions to justice. The judge is still to 
be that omnipresent spectre in all modern 
legislation—“ a barrister of not less than seven 
years’ standing ”—that wonderful, all-knowing 
class of men, whom Parliament delighteth to 
honour. It has always been a cause of asto- 
nishment to us that ministers, when they had 


to select a sculptor to execute the national | 


memorial to Peel, did not appoint “a barrister 
of seven years’ standing :” the Bar will never 
forgive them for so shamefully overlooking 
them. 


All the extraordinary and absolute powers 
with which it was proposed to invest the 
judge of the Court of Metropolitan Buildings 
are continued: he may hear and rehear cases, 
rescind or alter any order previously made by 
him, refer matters to arbitration (irrevocable 
by any without his consent), and may set aside 
the award when it is made if he think fit. 


The Bill, strange to say, continues to admit 
the possibility that questions “may arise” 
in some cases “of a technical nature, requir- 
ing the skill and knowledge of a practical 
surveyor or architect,” and proposes to ap- 
point an Architectural Referee, to whom the 











judge, when he pleases, but with great em- 
phasis in the Bill, “not otherwise,” may 
appeal for information. It is properly put as 
if it were almost an insult to that extraordinary 
class, the “ barristers of seven years’ standing,” 
to suppose it possible that they could want 
information and advice on such trifling mat- 
ters as appertain to the science and profession 
of an architect and surveyor. 

To this formation of a technical law court, 
—at the very moment, too, when other profes- 
sions are properly calling out to be released 
from law trammels and injustice,—we objected 


object. The builders of the metropolis have 
but one opinion upon the question (and that is 
ours), and we hope Lord Seymour will not be 
misled by the suicidal vote of the very small 
majority of the very small ani unimportant 
meeting at the Institute of Architects, into 
fancying that the opinion of the profession is 
with him. 

According to the new Bill, the election of 
district surveyors is still to rest with the jus- 
tices of the peace. 

The table of the rates of buildings is changed: | 





at the time, object now, and will continue to | 


instrument. 


Maintenance of Buildings.—Every buildin and 
every part and appendage of ‘aay building 
must be built, constructed, made, or fixed in a 
safe and secure manner, so that the same do 
not become dangerous to the inmates of such 
building, or to the lives or property of any 
persons not having control over such building. 

Every building, and every part or appendage 
of every building, must be kept and maintained 
in a safe and secure condition, so that the same 
do not become dangerous to the inmates of 
such building, or to the lives or property of 
any person not having control over such 
building.” 


This would lead to much annoying and un- 
necessary interference, 
Once more for ourselves, for the profession, 
| and for the trade, we protest against the pro- 
| posed law court for regulating the construction 
| and the use of buildings in the metropolis. 


| 


| 
j 
| 








ON THE ANCIENT ROMAN ROADS AND 
MODERN BRITISH RAILWAYS.* 

I suavu hardly cite as works of human 
labour the wonder of the Phlegrean fields, in 
| the Bay of Baie; for there the earth has been 
cut and slashed by the power of volcanic 
action, and the ground tunnelled in various 
directions without the intervention of the iron 
The poets in these regions made 





all buildings are declared to come under one | an easy descent to Avernus. Even the grotto 
of five rates : the “extra first rate” is made the | of Posilipo is half formed by nature, and it 
first, the present “ first rate ” the second, and so | must be confessed, wonderful as the passages 


- . ‘ |are which are perforated in this alluring 
on, but a considerably larger area is allowed to | region, that the Box Tunnel would swallow 


each, excepting the fifth rate,—synonymous them all, and a single company of railway 
with the present fourth. In the dropped Bill | directors digest them at a sitting. But we have 
buildings of four and a half squares in area were | 2°t seen all the magnificence or the industry of 


; : the Romans. In the Itineraries, published by 
to be considered fourth rate, and we were grate- | Wesseling, Gale, and Stukeley, for Britain, 


ful, for the sake of the poor, for the additional | and M. Danville, for Gaul and Italy, we may 
half square, as compared with the existing Act. | acquire some idea of this branch of Roman 


In the new Bill, however, the old standard economy. From the wall of Antoninus to 
Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, that is, 


from the north-west to the south-east point of 
the empire, was measured a distance of 3,740 
English miles: of this distance 85 miles only 
were sea passages: the rest was the road of 
polished silex, such as I have described. 
Posts were established along these mighty 
lines of high-road, so that a hundred miles a 
day might be with ease accomplished. In the 
time of Theodosius (as the historian Gibbon 
uotes from Lidanius) a magistrate went post 
rom Antioch to Constantinople: he began his 
journey at night ; was in Cappadocia, 165 miles 
from Antioch, the ensuing evening, and arrived 
at Constantinople the sixth day about noon— 
the distance being 635 miles. This, however, 
is not equal to the speed with which the Tartar 
couriers go from Constantinople to Belgrade, 
often accomplishing that distance of 800 miles 
in five or six days. It is right to mention a 
fact related by Pliny, as affording an example 
of the quickest travelling ina carriage I am 
aware of in ancient times. Tiberius Nero, 
with three carriages, accomplished a journey 
of 200 miles in twenty-four hours, when he 
went to see his brother Drusus, who was sick 
in Germany. 

We shall now turn toa single province of 
the Roman Empire, and see with wonder and 
admiration how its resources of wealth and 
genius have surpassed all the glory of the then 
known world. The distance between the two 
extremities of the dominions of the Antonines, 
exclusive of sea passages, was 3,655 miles. I 
am willing to suppose that this great line of 
road was laid down with polished stone, and 
might have cost as much per mile as the Via 
Appia. If we suppose our numerous turn- 
pike-roads (some of which were made at a 
great cost) to be a set-off against the branch 
roads of the Roman Empire, which were often 
inferior in construction, then have we about 
5,000 miles of railway in Great Britain alone, 
to compare with the great line which joined 
Jerusalem with the Firth of Forth. We have 
no means of estimating the cost of a mile of 


(which has led to the erection of thousands of | 


habitations wofully insufficient for the comfort 
and health of the occupants) is unwisely re- 
adopted. 

The area of every attached building whose 
height exceeds the height of the ground story 
is to be taken as part of the area of the 
building. 

The directions as to the thickness of walls 
are given differently from heretofore : instead 
of being measured by floors, specific propor- 
tions of the height of the wall are taken. Thus, 
the party-walls of the third-rate (synonymous 
with the present second-rate) “ shall not be less 
in thickness at the top thereof than 134 inches, 
and shall be of such thickness for not more 
than one half of their whole height, and thence 
downwards to the top of the footings shall not 
be less than 174 inches.” 

Without examining these generally, we would 
say that the directions as to the fourth-rate(pre- 
sent third-rate) require a very unnecessary thick- 
ness of wall, namely, that they “shall not be 
less in thickness at the top thereof than 
84 inches, and shall be of such thickness 
|downwards for not more than one-third of 


| their whole height, and thence downwards to 
the top of the footings shall not be less than 
| seventeen and a half inches !” 

| The external walls are to have the same 
thickness in all cases as the party-walls. 

It is most desirable, as we have always said, 
that private interests should be distinguished, 
in any Act touching the buildings of the 
metropolis, from public interests, and be inter- 
fered with as little as possible. ‘This principle 


has not been kept in mind in the new Bill, as 














the following most objectionable clause will 
show :— 





Roman road by any audited account of ex- 
penses, and it is not easy to make a compari- 
son of labour. The following may help us to 








** Rules concerning the Safe Construction and 





* See p. 444, ante, 
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form some idea rather than any estimate. In 
the high level bridge of Newcastle, the quan- 
tity of masonry, in piers and in land arches, 
approaches, &c. is 681,609 cubic feet, and the 
cost of that masonry was 120,000/. I find 
this to be about 3s. G4d., let us say 3s. 6d., per 
cubic foot, and if estimated by the cost of 
labour, and the greater difficulty in the trans- 
port of material, I doubt whether the old 
Romans could do it for less. In those mag- 
nificent substructions of the Via Appia near 
Ariccia, we have found by measurement (tak- 
ing the whole mass) about 234,000 cubic feet. | 
Now the internal mass in all cases was, to use 
a Vitruvian term, ad emplecton, or as we might | 
call it, rubble: making all due allowance for 
this, I should not have in the Valley of Ariccia, 
reckoning the stone-work 5 feet on each flank, 
more than 100,000 cubic feet, i. e. reckoning 
at 3s. 6d. per cubic foot, about 17,000/. worth of 
real masonry; andthis inthe tenth partof a mile. 
In the whole length of the 142 miles toCapua, we 
do not find more than two other extra works, 
viz. at Terracina and at Fondi; so that the 
cost of the Via Appia would not probably ex- 
ceed 32,0001. (the average price of a mil: of 
our railway) above the ordinary expenditure of 
making a common road. I confess this isa 
vague calculation, if even it can be called one; 
but if it should be raised to the utmost stretch 
of imagination, it would be insignificant as to 
pounds sterling, by the side of our leviathan 
railroads. The following I have on good 
authority, as the average cost of a mile of 
railway throughout Great Britain; the cost 
being of course very unequal in different 
places :— 








PII nncis scscpsitherh cheinaicamennen i ie 26,00 
Earth Work Sls 
Tunnelling = 
Masonry .. wees 93,000 ordinary line 
Viaduct and Large Bridges... 3,00 
Permanent [ren Road .......... 5,009 
OO aa eee 4,000 
Law Expenses, Engineering, 

Surveying, &........0.2........ 3,000 

£32,000 


‘with all juries for assessing damages. The 


of expenditure and labour, yet we may gather 
enough to maintain the proposition, that all 
the great works of the Roman Empire con- 
nected with their lines of communication did | 
not equal the works of a similar kind which 
now exist in the Island of Britannia. Another 
thing which hinders us from making com- 
parisons as to cost: we have in every line of 
railway 6,000/. per mile for land: Appius 
Claudius cut through the country of the 
Volsci without asking the price, and dispensed 


“mautationes” (hovels where they changed 
horses) were all the stations that occurred on 
their line: the comforts of Jaw expenses were 
not known; and I doubt much if the surveyors 
and engineers got 1,200/. a mile. I wish 
could have found how many sestertia Trajan 
paid for his restoration of the Via Appia, but 
all the data I have to guide me in the calcu- 
lation of that expenditure are, that Trajan 
paved the road out of his own money, de su@ 
pecunid stravit: this, however, is more than 
can be said for many of the projectors of our 
modern railways, de aliend pecunid ferro 
straverunt, i.e. they laid down the iron with 
other people’s money,* might be a more ap- 
propriate inscription. When Augustus re- 
made the Flaminian way to Rimini, he was 
the sole shareholder, and gave no scrip. Julius 
Caesar and Marc Antony raised great works, 





but they knew nothing about raising divi-| 


dends ; but that which would have astounded 
‘them more than irruption of barbarians, would 
have been a bill of 1,800/. for every mile of 
road for parliamentary and law expenses: if 
this be a true average, and I have authority 
‘for stating that it is, then we may deduct from 
the cost of 3,740 miles of Roman road, which 
led from Scotland to Jerusalem, the sum of 
'6,732,000/.; and if these worthies of old 
time had been called upon to make 5,000 miles 
|of road in the province of Britain, they might 
| have economised thirty millions of our money 
/by paying nothing for land. In estimating 
| the value of a Roman road, therefore, we have 


in unskilful labour, as in science. Without 
the iron andthe science, their works would be 
as great as ours: it is in mental rather than in 
any physical energies, that we have the pre- 
eminence: it is what our last great poet has 
called the “ divine particle,” which has been 
dilated by Him who gave it to man, that has 


‘enabled us to cope with the very elements, and 
_ wing our way against wind and tide over oceans 


and seas unknown to the ancients: the spirit 
of a man which is in him is capable of know- 
ing the things of a man, and this capability it 
is the business of all associated bodies to 
foster and draw out. It is not, perhaps, 
yet known of what the human thought 
is still capable, but the blessing of every 


[| discovery in art or science which procures 


fresh enjoyment for man is, that it brings brute 
force to a discount, and teaches to mankind 
the lesson of fraternity and peace; and it is 
not, perhaps, too much to say, that this ques- 
tion of roads, by which all nations of the earth 
are brought within the possibility of meeting 
again on some plain of Shinar, is calculated 
more than any other human instrument to 
renew the face of the earth. I fear, gentle- 
men, that this dissertation is wide of the mark 
for a paper that is read in an Institute of 
Architects, and did I not know that this Insti- 
tute shelters all collateral branches of the art, 
and encourages amateurs to make experiments, 
I should be apprehensive that, whatever I ma 

have said upon roads new and roads old, 

‘have not hit upon the road to preferment in 
your estimation. I can only say, by way of 
/connecting my subject with your impressive 
‘and beautiful art, that whenever you are called 
‘upon to erect an edifice, say a church, in 
‘architectural beauty, forget not to consider 
well the approaches: then you will not regret 
‘to have kuown of my rudus, and fistucationes, 
|and opus stratum, especially if you work in 
‘clayey soils; all which you will find necessar 

|in constructing a road which shall lead up an 

/net down to the temple you have erected. 
Finally, I never feel out of my element when I 


Hf this be multiplied by 5,000, which is the/to deduct 7,300/. a mile for land and law,|am contributing to promote those studies 
aggregate distance of British railways, we have and 4,000/. for stations, and 5,000/. for iron, | which refine the mind, and which, by increas- 
the almost fabulous amount of 160 millions, a before we come to the materials they were|ing the comforts and rational enjoyments of 
sum fully equal to ten times the revenue of all | enabled to use: in other words, the materials of our fellow-creatures, cannot fail of directing 
the Roman provinces in the time of Augustus. the Roman road and labour would not be more. every well-regulated mind to the great Author 
I have spoken of 234,000 cubic feet of masonry |than half the cost of our railways, from the and Giver of a}l good things, and of glorifying 
and rubble as contained in one of the great|/ mere fact of certain expenses being absent’ Him who hath given such power unto man. 
works of the Via Appia: the high level bridge} which theycould not understand; but, although | Ricuarp Burgess, B.D. 
at Newcastle alone, as we have seen, contains | inferior to the Britons of the nineteenth cen- | ‘a 
of masonry 651,609; of rubble, 116,396; of/tury in the art of spending money, if judged a aad hate teh 
concrete, 46,224; total, 844,229; besides by the present state of the science, they could THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
— ee of which the Romans resid not be despicable engineers: their levels were’ Tue House of Commons has been re- 
ee Se = a - thie wodestaking | chesen on different principles, but their lines’ modelled, and is now completed, ready for 
ef 50 .. m pos to eet of masonry in of road passed through the same countries, occupation. The acoustic effect of the changes 

1€ re hag ridge, which we must consider/and generally in the same direction as has been but partially tried as yet. We sin- 
a ee ne and neo wonder of the present our railways. There is a diagram in an cerely hope that a fair chance will be given to 
age, te oe pags an rh a approximately | article in the Quarterly Review, written it, and that it will prove satisfactory. The 
The _— i > yan , 7 e, te igemyrvaie | Seven years ago, which exhibits a general view ceiling has been brought down 5 or 6 feet in 
hae agi thine i ean sda = Apr sar of the direction of the principal Roman roads the centre, and instead of being flat over the 
ee peace " pl van n - aoe y in England: comparing one or two of our, whole expanse, as before, is sloped down on all 
sale a a int 7 = 2a oe ~ | principal lines, we shall find that the Great sides. The upper half of the windows, which 
Tye om cake a baal A Bn ‘eee : ge — the place, Mp a little | a nae a central transom, is thereby put 
: _ é a eading, of the Roman iter out of sight, and as this lessenec i 
pricy shanty one memanetie and Ber- from London to Bath and Bristol: the Liver- county’ the cills have ery ‘oe ine 
and a half of cubic ist ol ceaaaae pr tee aa hype tee ge ter ote eh gh a 

asonry ; the whole York, replace the Northern Watling-street:| The side galleries have been made wider, 
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hundred such worke as the celebrated sub-_ 
struction of the Via Appia, they would hardly 
equal in masonry or stone- work these four pro- | 
Cuctions of the “ ultimi Britanni:” this is ine 
dependent of such material as the ancient 
Romans could not procure, and for which we 


In boasting of the gigantic steps which the 
art of road-making has taken in our time, we 
cannot afford to depreciate either the genius, 


or the magnificence of the ancient Romans in | of one large and two small oriels 
this matter. 


the cliffs of Dover, Trajan had his road under | 


If we have our railway under 


™m r : ‘ i 

res mpye nthe etna oe ted a, ft a perenelarlilng' the 

wen ) the “bridge, and Ister: if we have vur 5,000 mil i | 

Hp tig ; ! i 5,000 miles of rails, the 
050, as I have said, in the high level bridge Romans had their 4,000 miles of chosen road, | 


of Newcastle, 
armies worked at the Roman roads, bridges 
and viaducts, and it would not be fair to com- 
pare their mechanical apparatus 


such a union of physical power as was seen 
one day on the Menai Straits, when 650 men 
were employed in raising the second tube o 
great bridge, of whom 386 were sailors; and 


they had a golden palace, which reached a 
whole mile on the Esqueline hill. 
f the superior and look down upon the works of the 


although, as I have said, we have but little or — en ee en 


It is probable that, whole reaching from one extremity of the empire to| 
the other: if we have our leviathan bridges | 
and viaducts, the Romans had theirs over! 


% : 4 : with the rea iv, e 
scientific inventions of modern times; but it ie ‘aan ee anaes te) 
’ 


may be doubted whether they ever presented bazaar, one- 


and finally, if we have our glass 
third of a mile long in the park, 





If we rise 








no data to go upon for making a comparison p< Or, “they laid down the iron with other people’s tin.” | 


Paryt. Dev. | 
{ 


| (we should not advise speakers to stand under 
'them, nevertheless). A very considerable in- 
|crease of accommodation has been gained 
jin the division lobbies by the addition 
The gall 

for the public has been enlarged, and pnd 
dation is now afforded for about 460 members. 
Retiring rooms, too, have been provided above 
the division rooms. The reporters’ gallery, at 
the Speaker’s end, is so arranged, temporarily, 
that each reporter has a separate stall, with a 
door at his back ; so that he is able to come 
and go rapidly, and without disturbing any 
other. They have a private staircase and two 
retiring rooms, with desks, where they may 
arrange their notes or refer to books and papers. 
lhe ceiling of the House is wholly of oak; and 
the panels have slight coloured decorations. 


The small shields in the wainscotting and in 
the front of the gallery are left plain, with the 
exception of three or four, which are emblazoned 
with arms of towns, as specimens of what Mr. 
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Barry desired. We cannot imagine that the | By what men then, by what se¢ of men | incorporated at Teo , ; ; 
House will refuse to let the intention be carried differing so from their Sieen were these | pe where they built vase - — 
out : these shields will give, at small expense, proud and indubitable evidences of superiority | to Bacchus ; sufficient of which even ns a9 
two lines of colour all round the House, “re- imagined “and constructed? And by what | mains to attest its grandeur, and to just the 
peats” of the windows (so to speak), and infuse strange chain of circumstances was the know- | terms in which Vitruvius speaks of its ‘ahen 
life into the whole. ledge here displayed gained by, and confined dour. (See the Introdugtion to Wilkins’ 
_The windows are filled with the arms of to, them alone? A little further in uiry | Vitruvius.) They used symbols known only to 
cities and boroughs in stained glass, by leads to the belief that these buil ings themselves; at certain periods met for ands 
Hardman, good in colour and effect, but un- were mostly executed by a heterogeneous | vial purposes; and, according to some ac- 
satisfactory in design and drawing. band of men, Greeks, Italians, French, Flem-| counts, were actually divided into lodges 
The ventilation and warming of the House ings, and Germans, who were religiously bound | governed by chief officers; thus agreeing in 
of Commons is, as our readers know, under to certain observances, kept up a peculiar| many respects, with the fraternity under 
the direction of Dr. Reid. Fresh air will be system of discipline, and, possessing (as is as- | notice ; so much so, in fact, that even Robi- 
brought in through innumerable holes in the serted) various protecting bullsfrom the Church ‘son, the most vigorous modern enemy that 
metal floor, andis to betaken out through spaces of Rome, maintained a perfect independence | freemasonry has had, and who would not, 
left round every panel in the ceiling, whence of the states in which they sojourned. This therefore, yield to it a greater degree of anti- 
it is gathered into a flue. The same arrange- was the fraternity of Free and Master Masons. | quity than he felt himself compelled to con- 
ment is made in the lobbies. The Speaker To their talents and industry, it need, then, cede, admits that in this association it had, at 
has a private hot-water plate in the House for hardly be said, architecture owes much; but,|all events, its prototype. (See Chandler’s 
his feet, and so have the Ministers and the accustomed to regard them only in the light | Travels in Asia Minor, and Robison’s Proofs, 
leaders of the Opposition. of a bedy of men associated for convivial and | &c.) 
__Minton’s men are busily at work laying the charitable purposes, we have long since ceased Whether members of the same body or not, 
tile pavements throughout the buildings. to connect them in any way with the original it is certain that, in later times, at Rome, the 
uch work has been done since we were results of their combination; and it may not artificers were bound together in a somewhat 
last in the new Houses, and of which the be uninteresting to give a brief view of some similar manner; having colleges or lodges, 
public as yet know nothing. The members’ points connected with their history and pro- where they held their meetings and studied 
private staircase shows a very elegant piece of gress. | the principles and practice of architecture : it 
groining. The restoration of the old cloisters Were I to adopt the opinion set forth, and, does not, however, appear quite clear to me 
(the best specimen of their period remaining) with probability, sincerely entertained by some whether these colleges were part and parcel of 
is rapidly advancing, and above them a series of the chroniclers of the craft, this account a general body acknowledging one supreme 
of upper cloisters have been formed, new, simi- should commence with Ham, the second son head, or whether they were not independent 
larly elaborate in character. This court, when of Noah; and should attempt to show that associations of men organised for the study of 
finished, will present the richest exterior on their first undertaking was the building of the their art; sometimes by the authority of the 
the ground. The approach to the Houses ‘Tower of Babel. The Israelites are by them) reigning emperor, and sometimes by private 
from the end of Westminster Hall, is com- proved to be a band of Freemasons, having | individuals. A passage from Piiny (as quoted 
pleted, and forms, as we have always stated it Moses for grand master; and the pyramids, | by Dallaway), wherein he requests ‘I'rajan to 
would, the grandest feature of the design: the withtheother mighty works remaining in Egypt, | establish a college of artificers (collegium fabro- 
height of the porch is about 80 feet to the are triumphantly pointed at as the results of rum), in order to effect the rebuilding of Ni- 
vaulting, and it opens into St. Stephen’s Hall, their labours. Others, however, more modest, comedia, just then destroyed by fire, and in 
which will present a rich array of frescoes,—one commence with the building of the Temple by | which passage no reference is made to any 
day. The roof of Westminster Hall has been Solomon, about 1012 years before Christ ; and | association actually existing of which this was 
strengthened. ‘contend that Hiram, the widow’s son, of the, to form a part, seems to express that such a 
; tribe of Napthali, was a master of the craft, | proceeding was not uncommon, and to justify 
. sent by Hiram, or Huram, king of Tyre, with | in some degree the doubt. 
ON THE pep tty OF FREE- | others of his fellows, to assist Solomon in his| There is a passage in Gibbon which appears 
. aay Pees great undertaking. From what evidence such to me to bear a little upon the subject of asso- 
AN impression is gaining ground that the a conclusion was satisfactorily arrived at does | ciated artificers, and, perhaps, deserves men- 
modern Ireemasons might spend their time | not appear; but, finding this opinion is con-| tion. He says, when Probus commanded in 
and their money more profitably than they do stantly and confidently repeated by the older| Egypt, a.p. 280, he executed many consi- 
now : and we have been often asked, at inter- | writers upon the subject, we are compelled to| derable works for the splendour and benefit 
vals, to furnish some account of the early suppose, either that they have all blindly fol-| of that rich country. The navigation of the 
history of the institution, As a contribution Jowed a hastily made assertion, or that the| Nile, so important to Rome itself, was im- 
towards this, we are led to print, with all its fraternity themselves are in the possession of| proved, and temples, bridges, porticoes, and 
imperfections, the following paper, read traditions or records inaccessible to the unini- palaces were constructed by the hands of the 
several years ago by the conductor of this tiated: I must, however, believe the former. | soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, en- 
journal at the Institute of Architects. | That in Egypt there was an associated body | gineers, and husbandmen.” (Decline and Fall, 
|of men, to whom all scientific knowledge was | &c., vol. ii. p. 89.) . 
confined, who preserved strict secrecy upon| Rome feli! Torn by internal faction, and 
all matters connected with their ordinances, | enervated alike morally and physically by her 








Hail to the craft! at whose serene command, 
The gentle arts in glad obedience stand : 
Hail sacred masonry! of source divine, 


Unerring sov reign of th’ unerring line ; ili > 
Who rears vast structures from the womb of Earth, | 22d used symbols familiar only to themselves, 


And gives imperial cities glorious birth !"" appears nearly as certain as that, among the 





very triumphs, the mother of many nations 
slowly suceumbed to the innumerable barbarian 


Anthem of the Craft. | Greeks, the initiated into the Eleusinian mys-| hordes which the North, at that time, poured 

There are few persons who have attentively | teries, so far as regarded their government and forth upon the world. All art was long stag- 
examined the cathedral churches of Germany, the lessons inculcated, also closely resembled | nated. When Constantine, at the commence- 
France, and England, those gorgeous monu- the freemasons; but this is all that we know.| ment of the fourth century, removed the seat 
ments of the daring ingenuity and persevering At these last-mentioned and celebrated festi- | of empire to Byzantium, or Constantinople as 
industry of man, but have inquired of them- vals, viz. those of Eleusis, the neophyte about it was afterwards termed (the last blow which 
selves, in what state of civilisation was the| to be admitted underwent, as among the| severed prosperity and Rome), he employed 
great mass of the people, how far advanced| masons, an ordeal of no common severity: | the whole energy of the nation to beautify and 
were the sister sciences and arts, when these the principles of probity, charity, and huma- | adorn his new city: 2,500,000/. were set apart 
stupendous buildings, displaying the most! nity were impressed upon his mind, and the | by him for the construction of the walls, por- 
delicate workmanship, the richest fancy, and secrets of the mysteries were sworn by him to|ticoes, and aqueducts ; and, says Gibbon, ‘a 








lconclusion of the work with incessant toil. 


ae mathematical skill, were raised?) be held sacred. The tenets of the initiate we | multitude of labourers and artificers urged the 


e feathery fairy-like spires, towering into find, too, were not confined to Eleusis; for, 
heaven, and seeming, so beautifuily figurative, about 1300 years before our era, says one 
to connect therewith the dull earth ; the slender (Laurie’s Hist. of Freemasonry), they reached | 
and graceful columns holding up, as it were Athens, and, ultimately, France, and probably, | 
in sport, the traceried roof; so easy, yet so Britain; but in the records of this association | 
confident ; the problem which requires the we can discover no evidence of that which | 
maximum of strength with the minimum of appears to have been the one great object of | 
materials, everywhere so admirably solved ; all the fraternity of masons, namely, the study | 
bespeak an advancement in civilisation equal, and practice of geometry and architecture ; 
at the least, to that of which we boast, even at terms which, as they say, were with them 
this period. How great, then, must be the synonymous, and comprehended the basis of 
astonishment of every inquirer when he finds | all their proceedings. With the initiated of 
that, at this very time, Ignorance, with Super- | Eleusis it is not possible, therefore, to connect | 
stition, her eldest-born, usurped the land; | freemasons. Coming on to rather later times, | 


The impatience of Constantine, however,’ he 
continues, ‘soon discovered that, in the decline 


‘of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of his 


architects bore a very unequal proportion to 


‘the greatness of his designs; and the authori- 


ties of the most distant provinces were there- 
fore directed to institute schools, to appoint 
professors, and, by the hopes of rewards and 
privileges, to engage in the study and practice 
of architecture a sufficient number of ingenious 
youths, who had received a liberal education.’ 
‘This law is dated a.p. 334, and was addressed 
to the prefect of all ltaly, whose jurisdiction 


that few could even read; to be able to write |we see that the disciples of the Dionysian | extended even to Africa; so that its results, 


entitled one to the appellation of scholar; and | mysteries, instituted in honour of Bacchus, to 
the knowledge of a few elementary principles | the due celebration of whose festival we owe 
in physics often proved but a passport to the | the invention of theatres, were men intimately 
stake.* | connected with science : they were termed the 
| Dionysiac artificers ; and, as a body, possessed 





* Frederick Barbarossa could not read, nor could John, . + ’ . 
King of Bohemia (middle of the fourteenth century), nor the exclusive privilege of erecting temples and 


Philip the Hardy, King of France.—Hillam. 


theatres in Asia Minor. These artificers were 


| we may suppose, must have been great. Here, 
then, it may be said, we obtain a siarting point, 
presenting fewer difficulties than any we have 
yet seen; and, without going into the question 
as to whether the professors appointed to 
superintend and organise these colleges were 
pot actually remnants of the more ancient 


‘ 
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associations previously 


pointed out, many are contented to believe that 
in the members of these we have the ancestors 


of that body of men more immediately under | 


consideration, the Free-Masons of the middle 
ages. In Constantinople, as we know, a vast 
chan re was effected in architecture. Unfet- 
tered by the restraints which, at Rome, pagan- 


Christian architects determined upon an entire 
change of forms in their religious edifices, and 


mentioned, and who | 
initiated the students into their own mysteries, | 
thus accounting for the coincidences already | 


commerce, the offspring of industry, first 
gradually threw off the weight under which 
prosperity had been pressed to the earth by 


anarchy and barbarism since the overthrow of 


the Roman empire; and architecture and 
masonry, with the other sciences and arts, 
were again studied. This being the case, and 
the Lombardians, having before them the ex- 


|perience, and among them some of the de- 


scendants, of the modern Greek or Con- 


ism and want of space had put upon them, the | stantinopolitan school, which, as we have seen, 


bad attained a certain degree of perfection 


under the fostering hand of Constantine and 


the cross of equal sides, surmounted at the | his successors, they soon became, as a natural 


junction by a majestic cupola borne on arches, | consequence, not only the merchants of the 
became the most striking characteristic of their world, but its builders ; being eagerly sought 
style. In Constantinople, thesciences flourished | for, when their own market was overstocked 
for some time, in a greater degree than else- | and they appeared disposed to travel in search 
where: her men of learning were sought by | of employment, by all the potentates of ad- 
European as well as Asiatic nations, and her joining nations, who were at that time univer- 
architecture was copied on all sides. Many of sally employed in raising religious edifices. 

its characteristic features came even beyond Wherever and whenever a missionary was 
the Alps, and were taken up by the Lombards; | despatched from the Pope to preach the Chris- 


|Church was employed, as I have already 
| said, in erecting such edifices, and inciting a 
| spirit to ‘go and do likewise’ throughout 


the world. Bulls were published dispensing 
with a portion of all penances for sin to those 
who contributed to raise a church; and elo. 
quent monks were despatched all over the 
world to inflame the ardour of the pious, and 
persuade or frighten, as the case might be, 
those who yet remained undecided. 

Great indeed were the results: the land was 
as one workshop, and a man feared he had 
lived in vain had he not contributed to erect 
or adorn a religious house. (William of 
Malmsbury.) So profusely generous, indeed, 
were the grants made alike by prince, peer, 
and peasant, that it has been shown, to speak 
of England alone, that, at the death of Edward 
the Confessor, more than one-third of all the 
land was in possession of the clergy, exempt 
from all taxes, and, for the most part, even 
from military service. (Henry’s Hist. of Great 
Britain.) 

The freemasons, as we have seen, were the 





so much s0, indeed, that Hope declares, that | tian doctrine (and these were every day de- 


when, upon entering the ancient city of | parting), to that place speedily resorted a band | 


Cologne, he saw the east end of the Apostle’s of these wandering artizans, under the special 
Church, he almost thought himself again at) direction of the most expert craftsmen among 
Constantinople. (Hist. of Architecture.) Its | them, whom they denominated the Master, to 
minuter details may be found in nearly all the raise a fitting temple to the Deity. So nume- 
various states of Italy. |rous, however, were the demands for their 
Let us now turn for a brief space to Eng-_ services, that their numbers were found to be 
land, where, according to the chroniclers, free- inadequate to the purposes of religion; and 
masons were early to be found. One writer the Church of Rome, which must fully have 
has ventured the opinion that the Druids had felt how important a part of its machinery 
a somewhat similar association, using like they at that time were, saw that some mea- 
symbols, and practising architecture, into| sures were necessary in order to swell their 
which they had been initiated by disiciples of ranks, and protect them in the undisturbed 
Pythagoras : and Preston, in his Illustrations | exercise of their duties. Bulls, it is said, were 
of Masonry (though it appears, from his | accordingly issued endowing them with various 
enthusiasm on the subject, he might easily | rights and immunities : exemption was granted 
have been deceived himself, even if not desirous | them from the laws of all local authorities ; 
to deceive others), mentions an old MS., which | and those who opposed or interfered with their 
said that St. Alban, who was beheaded | purpose were loudly threatened with excom- 
A.D. 303, ‘loved masons well, and cherished | munication. ‘This proceeding speedily had the 
them much ;’ and that he used his influence | desired effect: Greek, Flemish, Italian, and 
to obtain a charter from the king enabling | German artists joined the main body, and were 
them to hold an assembly. Of these, and | initiated into their mysteries ; and, some have 
many other assertions, we have no proof; the | supposed, from this exemption from all local 
authentic records, in most cases, having been enactments, and the right to roam from place 
destroyed. Benedict Biscop, founder of the) to place as they might feel inclined, or their 
Abbey of Weremouth, several times journeyed | interest lead them, they entitled themselves 
to Rome at the end of the seventh century to | Freemasons. 
persuade artificers to come to England; but I) That the Pope did really confer upon them 
find nothing to identify these workmen with these privileges has been questioned, and 
the fraternity under consideration. | with some reason; for it appears that, upon 
Alfred, so truly termed the Great, among searching the Vatican for the purpose of 
other admirable endeavours to ameliorate the | discovering the bulls stated to have been 
condition of his people (endeavours which, had | published, none were to be found: the 
the people been sufficiently advanced to co-| many and clearly apparent reasons, how- 
operate with him, would have placed England a! ever, which should have induced the Pope so 
hundred years forward on her progress towards to do; the constant reiteration of the cireum- 
civilisation), strove to improve the domestic | stance by the chroniclers of the craft; and the 
architecture of the country. At that time use | fact that they did so quietly and independently 
was made of hardly anything for building but | pursue their labours in various countries, and 
timber ; a house of stone being regarded asa in no very settled times, strongly induce me 
singularity: Alfred, however, invited the most to put confidence in the assertion. 
noted architects from foreign countries to although not wholly in point, we find 
repair to Britain, with workmen eminent in it recorded in Dodsworth’s Account of Salis- 
the arts, and raised his palaces of stone and bury, as quoted by Britton, that, even in 
brick; an example which, by degrees, was _later times (1244), the Archbishop of Canter- 
followed by the nobility. (Rapin’s Hist. of | bury granted an indulgence of forty days to 
England.) At the commencement of this} such as aided the new and wonderful structure 
same century, Charlemagne, in like manner, | of the Church of Sarum; which, the procla- 
on the Continent, had summoned men of all mation went on to say, could not be completed 
nations to build his celebrated church at Aix | with the same grandeur without the assistance 
la Chapelle; after which events the existence | of the faithful. 
of the fraternity of free-masons, under that; This quotation may serve in some degree to 
title, is no longer doubtful; and the results| explain to us the means which were used, 
of that existence are seen in a multiplicity of builders being now provided, to raise sufficient 
splendid structures, erected with amazing sums for the construction of the magnificent 
rapidity, and displaying the origin, progress, | edifices left for our admiration. 
and perfection of an entirely new and ex. 
quisite style of architecture, 


, viz., the Pointed. | more speedy influence that is to i 
It is, most probably, : peed s to be gained 


} from the strict secrecy 
under which all their proceedings were con-, 
ducted, that so much doubt exists respecting | 
the first introduction of this style. It ap- 
pears clear, however, that, although the 
Pointed style appeared nearly simultaneously 
in Germany, France, and England, it is in the 
first of these three, viz., in Germany, that we | 


her rites of striking and mystic ceremonies 
clearly shows how fully and systematically she 
has acted upon this knowledge. 
and lofty structure, then, dimly though richly 
ae through glass of many colours, by 
which was cast an artificial glow on the mag- 
= look for the earliest examples. ‘This, _hificent paintings, addlosienll monuments, one 
ee is not a subject now to he entered gilded decorations with which its interior | 

pon. | teemed, was found | 


to be no trifling adjunct j 
In the states of Lombardy, as we know, | the process; and the whole iy of the | 


Again, | 


over men by appealing to their senses than to | 
their reason; and the continual use made in| 


A sublime | 


instruments employed to effect these purposes 
of the Church ; and nobly they fulfilled their 
duty. Passing their earlier works in Lom- 
_bardy and Germany, in which are to be dis- 
_ covered the germ of the Pointed style and its 
| first development, I would direct attention to 
the cathedrals of Strasburg, Friburg, Cologne, 
Antwerp, St. Ouen in Normandy, and that 
orbis miraculum, as Leland calls it, Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in England. To mention 
all the works of the freemasons were to speak 
of nearly all the edifices constructed during 
several centuries of that period, and would fill 
a volume; but the above may serve for 
instances of their wondrous genius as de- 
signers, and of their mathematical skill as 
constructors; astonishing us alike by the bold- 
ness of the outline and the grandeur of the 
masses, as by the lightness of the parts and 
the elegance of the execution. 

In England, although I do not find that any 
additional privileges were extended to them by 
special enactment, few buildings were erected 
during the twelfth and the three following 
centuries without the assistance of members of 
the craft: in fact, the requisite skill appears to 
the last to have been confined to them; and 
some idea may be formed of their numbers, 
when we see that, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, no less than ten cathedrals were in pro- 
gress simultaneously. (Dibdin’s Tour.) 

Having thus briefly spoken of the origin 
and object of the fraternity of freemasons ; 
traced, in some degree, their progress; and 
mentioned the results of their labours, I shall 
next attempt to bring together some few points 
of information regarding their internal govern- 
ment. As a consequence naturally resultin 
from the mystery with which they enshroude 
‘all their proceedings, the authorities on this 
|head are very few: collecting and collating, 
however, all that can be found, it would appear 
| that a regular system of science, handed down 
|to them from early times, and added to by 
almost each possessor, was taught in their 
| lodges ; and that of this system geometry (con- 
sidered by them the first and noblest of the 
Sciences) was the basis. The strictest morality 
was inculcated at their meetings; and the 
ancient charges by which they were governed 
display an uprightness of conduct much to be 
admired, ‘ Let no master,’ says one, ‘take 
on him no Lord’s worke, nor any other man’s, 
_unlesse he know himselfe well able to perform 
that worke, so that the craft have no slander;’ 





a “ean seen by no means to be disregarded, 
| when 


The Church of Rome has ever perceived the | 
| 


we find in Dugdale and in Rymer the 
freemason stipulating in his contracts, ‘ to 
yield up hys body to prison at my Lord’s 
wyll’ in case of non-performance. Another 
enjoins, not to supersede a brother mason, or 
to work for less than the established rate ; and 
a third impresses the necessity of humility of 
behaviour and general kindness to all men. 
When a band departed on an undertaking, 
a charge provided that the most expert crafts- 
man should be appointed master of the works ; 
under whom, when they reached their desti- 
nation, every tenth man was appointed warden 
over his nine fellows : acamp near the spot was 
erected, and a lodge built in which to hold 
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their meetings and regulate their prices: here, 
also, the apprentices resorted at certain periods 
to hear discourses upon the sciences and lec- 
tures on morality; for at this period, I should 
have said, it is supposed that none could be- 
come a free and accepted mason without serv- 
ing and studying under a master, as an appren- 
tice, for seven years ; during which time he 
was gradually initiated into the mysteries, and 
was ultimately accepted as a brother. 

With respect to the mechanical aids em- 
ployed by the fraternity, it has been supposed, 
from the fact that nearly all their buildings are 
constructed of small stones, that, although 
they possessed and understood the windlass 
and other contrivances, they never used them, 
each stone being taken up the ladder by a 
man. This, however, has been disproved. 
Some little time since I met with an old 
picture, I think of the fourteenth century, 
in the University at Brussels, in which 
is represented a body of freemasons who are 
employed in erecting a church, and who are 
attacked by Lucifer and his fiends, with a view 
to prevent the consummation of their purpose ; 
and here the men are seen employed in raising 
the stones to the top of the building by means 
of pullies and windlasses, while others are 
moving the larger blocks with levers and 
rollers. The instruments used by the men 
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induced them to fear an attempt to wrench 
from them their secrets, to destroy all docu- 
ments in any way connected with their art; 


THE SEVEN PERIODS OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.* 


Tue omissions I called upon “ F. S. A.,” in 


among which, of course, would be included | my first letter, to supply were,—1. The list of 
the various details and calculations with regard | “‘ one half of our finest and richest Norman 
to construction; the chief results of a know- | buildings,” which he asserted I had excluded 
ledge so superior to that possessed by the| from the Norman period; and, 2. The au- 
general body, and as such, therefore, zealously | thority on which he asserted Iffley Church to 


guarded by them. These occasions, too, have 
not been seldom ; for, although, for some time, 
when their skill was most wanted, they were 
protected by the pope, met with encourage- 
ment on all sides, and were able to sing— 


* High honour to masons the craft daily brings : 
We're brothers of princes, and fellows of kings, 


, 


the pressing need for their services gradually 
was lessened ; the pope withdrew his counte- 
nance; and, as an associated body of men 


looked upon with suspicious eyes by the 
various despotic governors of the time; and | 


bound together by ceftain and secret ties, and | 
acting, therefore, in concert, they were soon | 


| have been built “ about 1160.” 


As regards the first, we look in vain in 
/his reply for any attempt on his part to 
| substantiate his assertion, by the production 
| of the required examples. His pretext before 
| was that “ it would be tedious to enumerate” 
|them: his present evasive plea is, that “ it is 
| useless to cite particular examples.” It is at 
‘once manifest that to conduct a discussion 
with one who thus fences and trifles with a plain 
question, and exhibits so little concern to verify 
his own assertions, is impossible. The lesson 
deducible from the history of Peterborough 
Cathedral he is evidently unable to appreciate : 
of the west doorways of Lincoln Cathedral he 


were often persecuted with extreme rigour,|is judiciously silent; but to the example of 
under the pretence that their secret meetings | Iffley Church he recurs with apparent satis- 
were used to cover treachery. Even in the| faction. 

'time of the Romans, Trajan, in answer to! He tells us that his authority for asserting 
| Pliny’s epietle, already quoted, in which he} that it was built “about 1160” is Dugdale’s 
/ advises him to establish a college of artificers, | “ Warwickshire ;” and the mode of reasoning by 
consisting only of 150 men, and assures him} which he arrives at his conclusion is of so 





who are mixing the mortar and raising it into | he will take care none but artificers are ad- | original a character, that it must be given in 
a heap are precisely similar to those at present | mitted, declines doing so, on the ground that | his own words : and in order that your readers 
employed, as are the tools seen in the hands of | the secrecy which attends their proceedings,! may see how learned antiquaries sometimes 
the masons who are carving the ornamental | 2nd the consequent facility for plotting, would | differ from one another—as, indeed, for that 


portions. 
From all that can be gathered, the free- | 


| always render them dangerous. 
In England the freemasons have been| 


| matter, they sometimes differ from themselves 
—I will give in a parallel column another ac- 


masons appear to have worked with the most | Seldom interfered with by the authorities, ex-| count of the supposed date of Ifley Church, 


persevering industry, applying their whole | 
energy and skill to the task in hand; and} 
Wren, who, in after-times, was himself a 


cept on account of their disregard for those | 


' : 
ordinances which regulated the wages of} 


* ° 1 
labourers; holding themselves, as we have 


written by one who, as the compiler of the 
“ Glossary of Architecture,” usually signs him- 
self “ J.H.P.” It was published in the “ Com- 


master of the craft, says, ‘Those who have | seen, perfectly independent on that head, on! panion to the Glossary,” in 1841. I give it as 
seen the accounts in records of the charge of |}the presumed authority of the pope’s bull; | it stands in the original text ; taking the 
some of our old cathedrals, near 400 years old, | but we find, in consequence of this, that in the liberty, however, for the purpose of rendering 
cannot but have a great esteem for their eco- | eign of Henry VI., although the king, four | it more apposite, of placing the last sentence 
nomy, and admire how soon they erected such | years afterwards, became a mason himself, a| first :— 

lofty structures.’ (Parentalia, p. 306.) From | Statute was passed, enacting, that persons | IFFLEY CHURCH, OXFORDSHIRE. 
various circumstances, many have supposed | calling or holding chapters should be declared | F.S. A. J. H. P. 

that the use of detailed drawings, for the |felons; and all other masons assembling | “This Church was ‘¢The advowson was 
guidance of the workman in the construction | ‘‘Soient puniz par emprisonement de le corps, et | given by Juliana de S. given to the monastery 
of a building, is of comparatively recent origin ; | facent fyn et raunceon dla voluntédu roi.” (Pow- | Remigio to the priory of of Kenilworth, by Ju- 
or, at all events, that it was not common |nNall’s Essay Archeologia, vol.ix.) ‘To go into | Kenilworth ‘about the liana de S. Remigio, in 


among the freemasons of the middle ages: the this portion of their history, however (which | ra apn ng % dee a nt ee 
i i } nie, I 3 } } . aa" rh a é g S| 
general design was described by him from | does not immediately concern our purpose), | church was given to a_ has been much disputed, 


whom the idea emanated ; and the filling up, | Would too widely extend the limits of this | yonastery is usually the but the style is ate Nor- 





the nature of the ornaments, &c., were left, 


they have supposed, to the skill and caprice of | 


the various artificers employed; whence, say 
they, the infinite variety to be found in their 
buildings. This, however, was not always the 


case, as there are many documents remaining | 


to attest. Even so early as the building of 


the Temple, we find David giving to Solomon, | 


his son, a pattern for the porch, and others for 
the treasuries, the upper chambers, and inner 


parlours. (1 Chronicles, c. 28.) Carter, in his | 


Architecture of England, says there is a basso 
relievo of high antiquity in the Cathedral of 
Worcester, in which is represented an architect 


presenting his plan, marked on a tablet, to the | 


superior of a monastery; and we find in 
Henry the Seventh’s will, as quoted by Britton 


(Architectural Antiquities, vol. v.), that the | 


Prior of St. Bartholomew is expressly called 
‘master of the works,’ with reference to his 
chapel; and mention is made of the designs 
for images in picture delivered. To crown all, 
however, there is to be seen, among the 
archives at Darmstadt, the original drawing 
for that splendid promise, Cologne Cathedral, 
in which every ornament, however minute, is 


scrupulously delineated to a scale. This draw- | 


ing, which is 12 feet or 14 feet long, was dis- 
covered in a somewhat singular manner by the 
learned author of the Memorials of German 
Gothic Architecture, Hof-Bau- Director Moller ; 
by whom, having first made a copy, it was 
deposited in the library of his patron the Duke 
of Darmstadt. That many similar documents 
have not been found is not because they have 


never existed, but that, from various causes, | 
they have been since destroyed. The thick 
veil under which the freemasons have ever 
desired to conceal their proceedings has 
naturally led them, whenever attacks made by 
reigning authorities on the power of the craft 


| paper. 

| Masonry, in the sixteenth century, had 
| passed its meridian, but continued to remain, 
,the shadow of itself, until the end of the 
seventeenth; when, a proposition having 
passed that its privileges should no longer be 
confined to operative masons, but extend to 
men of all professions, it became immediately 
changed in its essential points, and is now 
hardly remembered other than as a convivial 


|me, few points in the history of the middle 
| ages more pleasing to look back upon than the 
existence of the associated masons: they are 
the bright spot in the general darkness of that 
| period; the patch of verdure where all around 
is barren: we see the demand for a particular 
skill instantly creating a plentiful supply ; and 
| watch the fraternity toiling on resolutely and 
successfully in the perfecting of that skill, just 
so long as the demand continued: it is, in 
fact, a subject so rife with matter for instruc- 
tive contemplation, so full of important les- 
sons, that no one can sit down to its investiga- 


works of the freemasons, they become addition- 
ally interesting if we have a knowledge of the 
| vested with greater importance when we reflect 
upon their wonderful productions. 

| I need give no other reason for calling 
attention to the Free- Masons. 

GreorGe Gopwin. 








Tue Iron Trape.—The result of the 
quarterly meetings is, as usual, nil. The price 
of ironstone is said to have been of late reduced, 
‘and it is feared the working of some mines 
must shortly be discontinued. 


association. Here, then, I must conclude this | 
'present notice. ‘There are, as it appears to} 


tion without advantage. In studying the} 


| terior to A.p. 1145. 


; in li r, are in-|.. _ ; Ae , 
men; and the men, in like manner, are in | tive to the buildings of the Transitional Period, 


|only record we have of man, and very rich: the 
ithe date of its erection, sagittarius, or mounted 
and we always find it (!) archer, theheraldic badge 
to have been built or re- of SrerHeEN, is used as 
, built either shortly be- an ornament, and may 
' fore or shortly after that Je considered as evidence 
|donation. This Church (!) that the Church was 
is, therefore, clearly of built in his reign.’ — 
| the time of Henry II.’",— Companion to the Glos- 
| The Builder, yol. ix. p. sary, p. 23. 

431. 

I need scarcely say that the arguments, in 
| both cases, upon which such different conclu- 
| sions are come to, are equally worthless; and 
when [ add, that in plate 35, vol. ii. of the 
“ Glossary,” the date 1150 is attached to a frag- 
| ment from Iffley Church ; and in plate 72, the 


| date 1140 to another ; your readers will have an 
idea of the loose manner, and the slight 
grounds upon which antiquaries of this stamp 
lare in the habit of attaching dates to their 
| illustrations. 

Until, therefore, “F.S. A.” furnishes us with 
better evidence than he has yet given, of his 
| assertion that [fey Church was built “about 
'1160,” I shall continue to regard it as an 
example of late Norman work, erected an- 


“F.S. A.” partly anticipates my question rela- 


given at page 20 of the “ Seven Periods,” by 


| selecting five out of the twenty-four I have 
' referred to in that list as possessing no marks 


\of transition at all. They are the five ear- 
jliest, namely, Malmsbury, St. Sepulchre’s, 
|Northampton, Fountains, Kirkstall, and 
| Buildwas. Now, undoubtedly, for the reasons 
‘already given and so ably enlarged upon by 
/ Mr. Cox in his letter of last week, these are 
not the buildings in which that “ increasing 








* See p. 445, ante. 
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lightness of proportion ” which is one charac- 
teristic of the Period, is likely to be so strongly 
marked as in buildings of later date and more 
advanced character ; but that even these earlier 
buildings are devoid of such indications, 1s 
not correct: and to shut out the pointed arch, 
as one of the most influential and important of 
these features, because it is the earliest, is 
preposterous. It is my intention to enlarge 
upon this point hereafter: I will, therefore, for 
the present, content myself with again con- 
trasting the opinions of “ F, S. A.” and 
“J. H. P.” on the subject. 

I take the passages from Tue BurLpER of 
last week, and the ‘* Companion to the Glos- 
sary.” 

“ MALMSBURY ABBEY CHURCH. 

F.S. A. Jd: i. B. 


Mr. Suarpe has obviously this great ad-| Merton College Chapel, Oxford, &e. &c., in 
vantage over any opponents. He has been for | which all the details and mouldings are quit: 
several years collecting examples to suit his | different, and evidently belonging to a late 
theories, and ignoring all those that did not) style, and not to the same Period.” ~The 
suit his purpose; and although the examples | “ Carvilinear Period” is equally ill defined : 
which tell the opposite way may be equally | windows with tracery of geometrical patterns 
numerous, it would require as much time are continually recurring during this period. 
and labour to collect them, and no one is Elton, in Huntingdonshire, and Stoke Gold- 
likely to be prepared off-hand to cite these ing, in Leicestershire, occur to me as instances 
instances. I never pledged myself to do any where these two forms of tracery are used in 
thing of the kind. I merely warned your alternate windows of the same building. 
readers against taking Mr. Sharpe’s fanciful These are not rare exceptions, but common 
“Periods” for historical facts, as they would examples. The more the matter is mvesti- 
find themselves misled by them. Mr. Sharpe | gated the more people will be satisfied that 
challenges my authority for the date of the Five | Mr. Sharpe’s ‘ Periods” are not real and 
Sisters at York. It is T. Stubbs, in his | natural divisions of our medieva) building, as 
“ Actus Pontificum Eboracensium,” apud Twis- | a whole : they apply to windows only, and other 


den, decem scriptores est, 1727, where he | parts do not agree with them. ‘The names are 





‘‘Malmsbury Abbey ‘“ Mr. Britton is dis- 


does not showany‘light- posed to assign this | 


ness of proportion :’ the building to the time of 
only mark of Transition Henry I., but in the ab- 
is the pointed arch; and sence of any direct testi- 
this alone is no mark at mony, the pointed arches 
all: it is found in many must be considered as 
buildings even of the conclusive against such 
eleventh century.’”’"——-The a supposition. The pil- 
Builder, vol. ix. p. 431. lars and arches are mas- 
sive, but the character 
of the mouldings and 
ornaments is late Nor- 
man. Style, Transition.”’ 
— Companion tothe Glos- 
sary, p. 28. 


Chat Simon, Earl of Southampton, built a 
church in that town, in imitation of the 


Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, before a. pb. | 


1127, even if the documentary evidence, which 
“FB. S, A.” does not give, were unexceptionable, 
is no proof that the pointed arches in St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Northampton, are of that date; more- 
over, the corresponding arches in the church 
at Jerusalem, Earl Simon’s “ model,” as 
“ F. S.A.” calls it, were not pointed, as he in- 
fer s, but circular, and remain so to the present 
dav.* 

As regards Fountains Abbey Church, I find it 
called ‘'I'ransition from Norman,” by “J.H. P.” 
in pl. 16 of the “ Glossary,” containing a 
fragment of the nave copied from a plate in 
the “ Architectural Parallels; and the other 
two buildings, Kirkstall and Buildwas, are 
decidedly more advanced than either Malms- 
bury or Fountains, I still require the answer 
of “ F.S. A.” in regard to the remaining nine- 
teen examples. 


“F. S.A.” concludes his letter by stating 
that the question in dispute between himself 
and Mr. Sharpe is, “whether such buildings 
as Iffey Church belong to the same style or 
period as Wells Cathedral and Ripon Minster 
or not.” Now, this is not the question be- 


says: ‘“ Hujus pater Johannes genere Ro-| calculated to mislead, and windows of this or 
‘manus Eboracensis ecclesia thesaurarius et, that form do not indicate a particular date 
‘eanonicus partem crucis ecclesie beati Petri| with sufficient accuracy to be takenas a guide. 
|Eboraci borialem, que se extendit versus! As another instance of the vagueness of Mr. 
| palatium archiepiscopi, et egregium campanile Sharpe’s definition, and the fallaey of his divi- 
‘in medio crucis ejusdem ecclesia erectum | vision as a guide to the age of a building, | 
/sumptibus suis propriis construxit.” This may mention the large round window in the 
John le Romain, who was afterwards arch- north transept of Lincoln Cathedral. This 
| bishop, and died in 1295, was treasurer under | agrees with every one of Mr. Sharpe’s defini- 
Archbishop Ludham from 1258 to 1264, ac-| tions of the “Geometrical Period,” and there- 
| cording to Mr. Browne’s history ; and though fore the student, relying on Mr. Sharpe’: 
the fact of his building this great work at his guidance, must consider it as built between 
own expense may be doubtful, as Mr. Browne | !245 and 1315;—the fact being, that it is 
considers it, the date has not hitherto been’ part of the work of St. Hugh, who died in 
considered doubtful. Stubbs is believed to 1200, and is copied from a similar window at 
have lived about a hundred years after the Blois, of which city the architect was a native, 
|event which he records, and had access to, and therefore belongs to the very commence- 
| documents not now in existence, or at least; ment of Mr. Sharpe’s “ Lancet Period,” or 
not known to be so. about half a century before the time his system 
Respecting Wymington, there is evidently a | would assign to it. *, S.A, 

misprint of a 2 for a 3 in my first letter, which | — 
I had not observed until Mr. Sharpe pointed | a ied: Pear.” 

lit out. I cited it as a well-known example of | RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

ithe use of curvilinear tracery after the date) We have got an able coadjutor in our con- 
| Mr. S. assigns to it, the date being ascertained , tinued endeavours to promote the establish- 
| by an inscription on the brass of the mer-| ment and extension of cheap excursion and 
chant who rebuilt it, and being twenty or other fares for the million. Mr. Dickens, in 
thirty years after the end of Mr. Sharpe’s his Household Words, agrees with us in think- 
“Period.” I do not pretend to follow all Mr. | ing that the excursion system has by no means 
Sharpe’s fanciful vagaries, and find examples | reached either its minimum of expense or its 
to contradict him in each instance. { consider maximum of extension. He even goes beyond 
the facts too notorious to render any such us in the conviction that the companies will 
| process necessary. I may, however, mention raise their profits by lowering their fares, The 
|an instance of the use of lancet windows, con- | wants of the great bulk of the people, as he 
siderably after Mr. Sharpe’s “ Period,” which very truly remarks, yet remain in fact unpro- 
occurs to my memory. The ruins of Barnham_ vided for, “and this can only be accomplished 
Abbey, near Maidenhead, are still partly stand- by a further reduction in the present scale of 
ing, and exhibit a series of lancet windows. transit. The progress of cheapness has by no 
This priory was founded by Richard, King of means found its terminus. It has been pro- 
the Romans, in 1265, and the buildings must, gnosticated by those thoroughly acquainted 
therefore, be subsequent to that date. Re-| with railways, and equally so with arithmetic, 
specting the transition from the Norman to that a railway Rowland Hill will yet arise, and 
the Early Gothic, the difference of opinion be- | organise periodical trains to run similar dis- 
tween Mr. Sharpe and myself evidently arises, tances as the mileage between London and 











tween us: “F, S, A.” knows that it is not:!in this way: we differ as to what constitutes | Brighton (say, for simplicity, fifty miles), for 
he knows that we both agree in calling Iffley | transition: he considers a building of heavy | the small sum of sixpence. If omnibuses can 
Church Norman, and of a “style or period” | massive character, with plain Norman mould- |‘ rattle over the stones’ for two hours for 
distinct from that of the latter buildings: the| ings and details, as belonging to the same sixpence each passenger, and after deducting 
real difference between us is, that whilst | class or “ Period” with Ripon Minster and the | the expense of coachman, conductor, horses, 
F. S. A.” asserts it to have been built “about | nave of Wells, merely because the arches are the wear and tear of the vehicle itself, still 
1160, and in the reign of Henry II., I, or | pointed, although every other feature is quite yield a good profit to the proprietor, a railway 
rather “J. H. P.” asserts it was built from! different. I consider this as a bad division in train oceupying only the same time in the 
— 4 twenty years earlier, and in the reign of pot of style, and not correct as a historical journey, stuffed full of sixpenny passengers, 
rm - It a a F. S. A.” to repu- | “ period.” Respecting the later divisions, if would yield a handsome profit. it must be 
aa A authority of “J. H. P. and to Mr. Sharpe had called them styles, or, what remembered, too, that the omnibus pays a tax 
eclare, which I hardly think he will, that it is they are more properly, subdivisions of styles, of three-halfpence a mile, while the Govern- 
not equal to his own, |I should not have interfered; but when I ment has very properly remitted an impost on 
l'o the compiler of the “Glossary” I will here |$4W his “Seven Periods” quoted in THe excursion trains.” We are no indiscriminate 
venture to make a suggestion. Let him re-| BUILDER as if they were historical, I thought advocate for cheapness in all things. The 
consider and re-arrange his book, and, as | | it necessary to warn your readers that this is desperate competition of too many middlemen, 
have already done, let him take off the back, | NOt thecase. The exceptions are so numerous all deriving their livelihoods out of goods which 
detach the plates, cut off the fictitious dates, | that mo reliance can be placed upon this system they merely hand over from producer to con- 
and having re-assorted them under the heads 48 @ guide to the age of a building: it is cal- sumer, and that through a useless multiplicity 
of the Seven Periods, republish the work as a|CUlated rather to mislead than assist the of handings over, which, if engaged as manual 
new edition, Much that is at present conflict- | Student. ‘The term Geometrical has been a operation in the production of valuables, 
18 - confused in it will then disappear, and | term long in use for a particular kind of would enrich this “ country of shop- 
ie whole arrangement become, what he half| tracery, and as a subdivision of the Decorated keepers ” 


admits that it would appear to be, “easy,” | 

obvious,” “natural.” That he will do this | 
sooner or later, and that he will do it in the. 
manner in which he has adopted the opinions | 
and copied the designs of far abler men than | 
myself, that is to say, without notice or ac-| 
knowledgment, T have not the smallest doubt. | 

EpMunp SHarps. | 


— 


— m : j 
WW uls's Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


< instead of impoverishing it in the 
style. Mr. Sharpe calls by the same name, support of a host of Pom sa the endorsing 
and includes in his division, another class of system begotten by this savage competition 
tracery, which is always accompanied by fora share of the good things passing through 
mouldings and details of quite a different their hands; the adulterations practised in this 
kind: his own example, Lichfield Cathedral, perpetual endeavour to undersell; the rabid 
has the tooth-ornament, and other details of desire of the consumers themselves to buy in 
the Early English style: the Chapter-house the cheapest markets, and to share in delusive 
at Salisbury is another example. “ sacrifices,” where they are themselves the 


—— only lead to confusion to mix them victims sacrificed on the altar of adulteration ; 
up with such buildings as Exeter Cathedral, all these causes combine to make the universal 
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outcry for cheapness an unmitigated evil; but | Judges, whom the Lords called to assist them 
thereare afew great public essentials whichcon- | in their decision upon the allotments of shares 
stitute an obvious exception to this rule; and | in bubble railway schemes, have given it as 
amongst these essentials of the present stirring | their unanimous opinion, that individuals who 
age is locomotion, more especially excursive | had not accepted letters of allotment, and that 
locomotion, as a brief relief and respite from | these who had accepted but had not signed 
toil and care to the million ever struggling for 
life in a sea of troubles and anxieties. We 
shall not cease, therefore, to use our influence 
in the obtainment of this great good to the 
utmost possible extent; and that too all the 
more determinedly that we are assured it will 
be for the immense advantage of the rai ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
companies themselves, to have full and fre-| A “ Nie ”* Monument.—The place 
quent trains at the lowest possible price, in| where the hero of this Indo-German poem has 
place of few and empty ones at fares pitched | been » is near a spring, and has been 
on present principles. Meantime the excur-| ascertaimed, after much research, by the Coun- 
sion system, under the peculiar attraetions of | cillor of State, Dr. Knapp. It is situate near 
the metropolis at the present time, is now Grasellenbach, 14 league distant from Fiirth, 
immensely increasing the traffic returns of the in the Odenwald—a woody slope, whence a 
several companies throughout the country: | charming prospect displays itself before our 
and doubtless, fast and furious as the onset eyes. A modest, but impressive stone monu- 
already is, the throng is only beginning to set ment has been erected on this oldest of Ger- 
in; and will probably be incessant during the man historical localities. 

remainder of the season. The Rasway Ezecavations, Rome.—The annual excava- 
Record gives the following, amongst ether tions of the old subterranean cemetries of 


be held liable any share whatever in the 
preliminary expenses of such companies. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 





returns, of the amount of increase im traffic Rome have been concluded this year, those of 
receipts in week before last, beyond those of Trasoni and Saturnio under the Via Solaria 
:— Great Nuova, that of Pretestato to the right of the Via 
Western, 8,200/.; London and North-Western, Appia having yielded most results, although | 


the corresponding week of last 


14,725/.; London and South-Western, 5,000%, ; iously known from the works of Bosio, 
London and Blackwall, 480/.; Laneashire and Boldets, and Marangoni. The crypt or subter- 
Yorkshire, 2,000/.; Bristol and Exeter, 650%.; ranean chureh of SS. Marcellino and Pietro 
Chester and Holyhead, 530/.; South-Eastern, is composed of three apartments, lighted and 
3,5401.; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 420%.; aired by the same Juminera, which has been 
York and North Midland, 6004; Lancaster properly cleared and restored. The paint- 
and Carlisle, 980/.; Manchester, Sheffield, and ings i adorn this crypt are not 
Lincolnshire, 990/.; Great Northern, 9,400%.; of later date than the fourth century. In one 
Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire June- of the southern ends of the Cimitero di Pretes- 
tion, 500/.; East Lancashire, 650%; Merth tato were discovered two sepulchral cells, 
Staffordshire, 600/.; Caledonian, 200%.; Aber- whose paintings represent a very fortuitous 
deen, 340/.; Glasgow and South-Western, allegory of the four primcipal sacraments of 
aes Scottish Central, 330%.; North the Christian Church. The number of sepul- 

ritish, 6607, 


of 320/.; Dublin and Belfast Junction, | to nearly two hundred. These, as well as four 
280/.; Belfast and Ballymena, 240/.; Mid-| sarcophagi in the same of the 
land Great Western,  240/. Strange | Cimitero Sixtino, have been brought to the 





the parliame and other deeds, are not to 


Of the Irish limes the Great | chral stones, mostly sculptured and with in- 
Southern and Western exhibited aw imcrease scriptions, found during this season amounts 


doings are reported to have been taking 
place of late near Chipping Campden. There, | 
it is said, Mr. Brunel, the engineer of 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Company, at the head of an army of 500 nav- 
vies, stood opposed to a strong force also 
assembled at the Mickleton tunnel contract 
under the leadership of the contractors, 
Messrs. Williams and Marchant, the one party 
being determined to take forcible possession of 
the plant and works there, and the other 
being equally determined to resist and to re- 
tain possession, Prior to the anticipated con- 
flict, two of the local magistrates entered into 
a negociation with the contending parties, or 
at least with Mr. Brunel, to suspend hostilities 
till the arrival of the “ Clerk of the Peace,” 





Lateran Palace, where Pius IX. intends to 
establish a museum of Christian antiquities of 
the earliest date. 

Public Granaries in Germany.—The con- 
struction of stores, whence corn may be sold 
to the workers at reduced prices in times of 
scarcity, has been mooted with some energy, of 
late, in Germany. It is the Steam-tugging 
Company of Frankfort which is at the head of 
the undertaking, and the extensive locality of 
the so-called Maindust is chosen for the site of 
the building. As corn, however, is subject 
both to imternal (physiological) deterioration, 
and the ravages of several species of insects, 
experiments are making at Augsburg with an 
English malt-drying machine, on which corn 
is exposed for ten to twelve hours to a tem- 


who obtained a further truce till an array of — of 50 or 60 deg. Reau., by which it is 
coustables could be collected “to quell any | hoped that it will be made fit for ulterior 
riot that might ensue.” Accordingly, not only | keeping. 

a body of constables, but a strong force of| A Prize founded by an Art-Pupil.—A young 


armed police assembled under the orders artist, M. Miiller Soehne, who went to Alex- | 
of the magistrates, “and soon afterwards,” andria for the sake of study, and died there,’ 


says the Cheltenham Journal, ‘“ Mr. Brunel has left the sum of 10,000 francs for founding 
approached the works followed by a large an annual prize of architecture—not to be 
number of sub-contractors and navvies. awarded, however, but for study and work 
The magistrates met this body and read the made abroad. 

Riot Act, but Mr. Brunel appeared determined! Uderior Work at Notre Dame, Paris.—The 
to proceed. On being warned of the conse- first plan for the restoration of the Cathedral 
quences, however, he wavered, and the men of Notre Dame comprised the following cate- 
halted. The Riot Act was then read to Mr. gories:—1. The flying buttresses of the choir, 
Marchant’s men, who immediately obeyed the and the flat roofs of the side aisles, 2. The 
command to disperse, and went in proper principal fagade and the towers. 3. The two 
gangs to their usual employment on the works. figures of the transepts (south and north portal), 
A third gathering of men were then seen to and especially the great rosace of the north. 
approach from another quarter to take posses- 4. The flying buttresses and the chapels of the 
sion, but upon the Riot Act being read to| nave. 5. The vaults.—For these, a credit of 
them, they hesitated to advance, and eventually | two millions of francs had been voted in 1345. 
left the ground. In a short time all the Com- | It seems, however, that only a minor part of 
pany’s men retired; but it is beyond doubt | these renovations has been hitherto effected, 
that, if the Magistrates had not acted with | and a new credit of six millions of francs is 
much firmness, many lives would have been | now demanded. Objected to especially, are the 
lost. The chief constable of the county was | lowering of the porch by the digging after 
present during the day.”——At length the | thirteen (imaginary) steps—thus arriving sud- 
great allotment question which has agitated so | denly on Roman foundations ; the rebuilding 
many minds, and carried dread and apprehen- | of the south portion of the nave, &c. General 
sion into so many homes, is settled. The | assent, on the other side, is given to the con- 





| solidation of the six flying buttresses of the 
choir, the repairing of the two galleries of the 
| principal facade, and the general substitution 
| of substantial new stones for those saltpeterised 
| (saltpétrées) by the action of many centuries, 
|&e. As things stand, it is urgent now to 
restore the two (north and south) portals and 
| rosace, to cleanse the gutters, to prevent the 
| cenguaion of rain water, and to remove those 
old parasitic plants, which luxuriate in every 
fissure of the monument. ‘The thing mainly 
|wanted (say our Paris contemporaries) is to 
consolidate quickly, and to restore with caution 
and according to the genius loci. Other parties, 
however (ummecessary to name), wish for a 
— re-edification, exterior and interior, of 
this huge edifice, and an exact restoration as 
it had been in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, according to the designs and rela- 
tions of these times. This will make necessary 
the rebuilding of the two sides and the two 
facades, north and south, and the whole cir- 
cumfeyence of the choir and the vault. It will 
| Fequire the reconstruction of the spire, the 
great flat roofs, and the lead roofing. 








GLAZED AND UNGLAZED SEWER 
PIPES. 

We have received a number of letters on 
this subject, mostly from interested parties, 
buat are unable to print them. We give a 
portion of one in reply to “ H. D.” :— 

“H. D.,” speaking of unglazed earthen 

pipes, condemns them all as porous, and 
therefore unfit for public drainage, as being 
very liable to rot from the incessant saturation 
of sewage matter. But unglazed earthenware 
is a very wide term! And, doubtless, ‘‘ H. D.” 
will feel compelled to admit, that even were 
he to fire his pipes harder than he at present 
does, and to neglect salting them, even his 
‘glazed i ishables would degenerate into 
| the seihallls poreee, unglazed class. 
Being a manufacturer myself of all kinds of 
earths, glazed stoneware included, I have no 
interest im speaking partially. “H. D.” 
asserts that earthen pipes (i.e. unglazed stune- 
ware) will not endure the intensity of heat in 
firing sufficient thoroughly to vitrify the body 
and fuse it into a brittle compact mass, im- 
porous and metal-like. Now in this he is quite 
abroad, as my blue sewer-pipes are fired with 
and endure the same heat, salting included, as 
my stone glazed pipes, which are generally as 
fully fired as any goods in the kingdom. 

Nextly, he says, stone pipes will not take 
the glaze till they have undergone an immense 
pitch of fire. Very true. Nor will my un- 
glazed pipes fuse on their surfaces, and turn 
gradually of a deep blue shade of colour, till 
they are fired to a certain extreme pitch, salt- 
glaze heat, as my burning stoneware and 
earthenware together abundantly proves. And 
why? Because the metallic particles in the 
clay will no more fuse and flux the surfaces 
with the blue colour desired, before salting- 
heat, than will “ H. D.’s” stoneware pipes 


‘glaze with salt before they have attained that 
heat. W. G. 


Another correspondent says : — Perfectly 
cylindrical pipes may now be had of red ware, 
compressed by steam power, nearly an inch 
‘thick, and burned for many days ‘They are 
very superior to the common red ware, which 
are only a few hours in the fire. They will 
also bear a much greater hydraulic pressure 
than glazed-ware pipes, which, “from the 
greater value of the material and intensity of 
fire,” are made so thin and brittle that they are 
constantly broken by the mere pressure of the 
earth filled in upon them, as may be seen in 
various parts of town, the pipes being con- 
stantly relaid. Glazing is therefore unnecessary, 
and it is prejudicial, because of its rendering 
the material brittle, and oceasioning those con- 
stant fissures in pipes which make impermea- 
bility mere moonshine; also the sockets are 
‘too smooth to admit of tight joints; indeed, 
the latter seems of so little importance, that 
pipes laid in the city of Westminster may be 
seen by wholesale with nothing more cementi- 
tious than loose clay—the contractors, doubt- 
less, finding it too difficult a job to proceed 
| with them in any other way. FIDELIs. 
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WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH, ESSEX. 


SUGGESTED RESTORATION OF 
WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH, ESSEX. 
We are glad to hear that steps are about 
to be taken to form a committee for the 
restoration of this interesting building, and 
we cordially wish the promoters success. 
Among the many remains of a magnifi- 
cent architecture once employed to mark 
the temples of the God of heaven and 
earth, those at Waltham Abbey are not least 
in beauty and interest. Some of our readers 
will remember a notice we gave of them not 
long ago. The monastery of Waltham was 
founded by Harold in the year 1062; and 
according to tradition became the resting- 
place of the body of that unfortunate monarch 
after the battle of Hastings. 

Of this once extensive monastery little else 
remains except the church, now the parish 
church of Waltham Holy Cross, of which we 


give a view: and this, through the indiffer- | 
It} 


ence of past generations, is in a sad state. 
has been grievously injured and disfigured. 
Old windows of fine proportions and consider- 
able beauty have been stopped up; and/| 
modern windows which waa disgrace any | 
private house have been put in to supply their | 
place ; a flagrant example of which is the pre- 
sent east window. The whole building is de- 
faced by plaster and whitewash, by which the | 
architecture of the noble arches and massive | 
ey is covered over and hidden from view. | 
Now, when it is remembered that this church 
is the parish church; that its main walls are | 
understood to be good and strong, capable of | 
lasting yet as many years as they have already | 
stood ; that it contains fine specimens of our | 
most ancient architecture ; that in Spite of all 
the injuries it has suffered, it still stands out | 
in the midst of its desolation a noble ruin, | 
telling of its former greatness, and as it were 

imploring a little aid; when all this is con- 








, sas 





sidered, surely it must be confessed that some- 
thing should be done towards its restoration. 
If the parish is of itself unable to meet the 
expense of such restoration, the public 
should give their aid to preserve a public 
structure. 





MARYLEBONE DISTRICT SURVEYOR.- 
SHIP. 

THe Marylebone district has been divided 
into two, and new surveyors appointed. Mr. 
| White, son of the late surveyor, was elected, 
| without opposition, to the northern division ; 

and Mr. Jennings, by 64 votes, to the southern. 

Mr. Cantwell had 33 votes, and Mr. Little 25. 
|The other candidates were Mr. Eales, Mr. 
| Christian, and Mr. Roberts. Mr. Mozeley 
| was nominated as a candidate, but withdrew 
| his name from the list. 








ENTRANCE TO ST. PATRICK’S ROMAN 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, DUNDALK. 


THE new entrance has been designed to 
correspond with the style of architecture of the 
church, which is Gothic, of the Perpendicular 
period. It has a frontage of about 95 feet. 
The church, which is erected in granite, is ata 
distance of 60 feet in the rear. At each ex- 
tremity of the new front is an open porch, about 
11 feet by 6 feet, having octagonal piers, 4 feet 
4 inches wide, at each side. These piers have 
sunk panels, and above each rises an octagonal 
turret, with panels, having a series of quatre- 
foils sunk in them; and surmounted by a 
crocketed pinnacle, terminated by a cross. 
Around the caps of the piers are raised letters, 
forming the sentences, “ Diligit Dominus portas 
Zion ;’ “ Aperite mihi portas justitie ;” 
“ Ingressus in eas confitebor Domino ;” “ Hac 
porta Domini justi intrabunt in eam.” A 

















parapet iscontinued over the arches between the 
piers, which parapet is cut through ; and in the 
centre stand upon pedestals the figures of St. 
Patrick and St. Malachi, the patron saint, one 
over each entrance, with the names raised 
upon ribands below; under which are carved 
monograms of Christ’s name, encircled with a 
crown of thorns. Over the inner arches, on 
back elevation, panels with mitres, pectoral 
cross, and pastoral staves, carved therein, are 
recessed in the stonework. At each extremity 
and adjoining the porches is an office for the 
accommodation of the sexton: between the 
porches are five open arches, 9 feet 6 inches 
wide, having a cut stone base supporting a 
twisted wrought-iron railing, and having a 
cross higher than the rest on the centre bar. 
Rule joint gates, of the same pattern, are fixed 
in each of the porches, Circular quatre-foile 
openings, filled with plate glass, light the offices 
at the extremities. The entrance is built of 
Scotch freestone, and cost about 9007. Mr. 
Thomas Turner, of Belfast, was the architect ; 
and Messrs. Robinson and Kelly, also of 
Belfast, the contractors. 

Our artist has introduced a few trees in the 
court enclosed by the gateway, not there at 
present. 

The scale of the drawing is 4 feet to an inch. 





NorroLkK AND Norwicn ArcH®0- 
LOGICAL Society,—The quarterly meeting 
of this society was held on ‘Thursday in week 
before last. A number of ancient and curious 
articles. were exhibited; and the chairman, 
Rev. J. Gunn, addressed the meeting. A 
communication from Mr. J. A. Repton, on 
archeological remains near Aylsham, and one 
by Mr. Harrod, on the earthworks of Norwich 
Castle, were then read, and some remarks 
made on other subjects. 
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7 . , 1¢ | 
(CHANCELS AND SCREENS. | sentence, “ in relation to some other period,” | ledge more capable of de 

Ir will doubtless be in the recollection of} to be understood. The ambiguity of the ex- simple one, that style h ae eee 
your readers that in your magazine for March | pression suits those who write to conceal the | by creed in an 2 e of an —— influenced 
last, Mr. Pugin wrote to decline my challenge | truth ; thus, when Papal writers dilate on the, influence ey we c hae pt 
to discuss the point I had raised, that screens | antiquity of their churches, they mean those | ment, Nothing, ther = on . to arrange- 
and medizval arrangement and use of chancels| which are very modern in relation to the| than Mr. Pugin’s secede ne ane 
were all of comparatively modern origin, | churches ofthe third and fourth centuries: of nating the Roman style archi —_ 
standing in direct Opposition to all really| these they fight very shy; but Mr. Pugin, |e Pagan,” and sce a th a a 
ancient Christian churches, alleging, as aj} with more zeal than discretion, in his recent | “ Christian ” for the re thie. rt — of 
reason for declining, want of time, and adding | work on screens, has absolutely undertaken Papists to a man hate th G thi * om 
that his forthcoming work on screens would} the task of attempting to prove, first, that Pope, in his recent a eal t » Italis a a 
contain a refutation of my views. ‘That book; Christianity utterly repudiates rooms for him in his design of buildi ey an hf “ 
I have just read, and if there had been a| churches; and, secondly, that the primitive) them in London, promise ee : it pot ll be 
fraction of doubt in my own mind as to the | Christians did not erect rooms, but that regu- | “like the ancient Christian t : le th i. 
truth being on my side, Mr. Pugin’s work | lar Papal screens and Papal temple arrange-| in what Mr Pugin calls the P. me yl — 
would certainly have annihilated every shadow | ments are really ancient. Knowing the dan-| We have ‘seen how Mr. Pu + see ha ] 
of a leaning to his side of the question. He} gerous ground heis on, he treads very gingerly: to serve his purpose (ail “hie heectened 
begins by stating that this subject is one “of, you can see at every step he is afraid of being attempt he has made to ’ prove the sasquing of 
far more importance than the generality of men | caught trespassing where he has no possible | screens by giving re seemitétien of As 
may be willing to admit: it involves great| business: the consciousness of this has in- erected in the fifteenth ete oa calli ait 
principles connected with discipline and even duced him to try a little sleight of hand : thus, , of the Constantine age. In co ages on 
faith.” So far, | cordially agree with him, but | he quotes authors who speak of cancelli, which months since, I exposed the inched “ef 
his words do not convey in language half| were mere low open railings, and translates them | which Cardinal Wiseman was ailky in respect 
strong enough the real importanee and signi- | to say screens, which are totally different things, | to the ancient presidents’ aie ct ore re 
ficance of this great question,—one, too, doubly | —the one being used, not to conceal the pre- | have the Pope himself committed to an equal! 
interesting to an architect, since it not only|sident from the people, but solely to prevent) false statement, “ keeping the word of anulie 
relates to his faith, but to his practice ; calling | him from tumbling off his platform ; the other to the ear,” but never intending to he it in 
on him at once for an opinion from his religious | employed to shut out the profane vulgar from fact ; deluding his faithful eeu 'h statin in 
knowledge and his antiquarian lore, | the assumed holy place, which occupied, in} words, that the new London Papal pres de 

As between Protestant and Papist the case| after ages, the position of this primitive plat- | shall be “like an ancient Sidetin ane ” when 
stands thus ; the former say that Christianity | form or chancel. But Mr. Pugin is not satis-/ such a resemblance is the furthest from 
isa social system, that its members, by faith| fied with false translation of the Latin,—he his thoughts,—when in fact it would not be 
in Christ, are restored to the dignity of sons | tries his hand at Italian with equal success, | practicable to carry on the Papal system in 
of a Common Father; that all are, therefore,|and gravely tells us that “ balustrata’’ does | a structure literally following such a model,— 
brethren in Christ, the Church being the com- | not mean a balustrade,—that is, a low rail, hand | a model which was ever a room and nothing 
mon meeting-house, within whose walls all| high,—but “ascreen;” the fact being, that else,—in which there was no screen, no altar, 
worldly distinctions cease, the clergy being| the thing and the word are both of Italian| nothing but a simple platform for the presi- 
merely the officers, elected and set apart toj origin: they introduced this peculiar kind of} dent’s geat, and a simple wooden table in the 
preside, and read, and preach to the rest, that | low railing and invented the term for it, which | centre of the people. That view of the matter 
all things may be done decently and in order. | is improperly applied in any other sense. | am ready to maintain, single-handed, if need 

According to the Protestant view, all| Mistranslations, however, are not enough be, against the world: I affirm that every 
material sacrifices, and all material sacrificing |for Mr. Pugin’s purpose: he must find a/ church erected before the fourth century bears 
priests, were abrogated by the one great| clincher somewhere, for ever to destroy “ the |me out in this statement ; and if any one can 
sacrifice. | general delusion that screens formed no part | adduce a single ancient example in Italy con- 

Papists, on the other hand, affirm that a/ of the fittings of a Roman church.” “ As an taining anything in it now different from what 
material sacrifice and a sacerdotal order as | overwhelming contradiction to this often-|I have stated, I will undertake to prove the 
distinct from the people as the ancient Levites | repeated error,” he adds, “I produce a repre- | cause of such difference to be a modern addi- 
were, are constituent elements of Christianity, | sentation of the great screen in old St. Peter’s, | tion, as palpable and unmistakeable as that by 
and that consequently churches are temples, | from the moot irrefragable authority.” “The which Mr. Pugin, in his * Work on Screens,” 
containing holy places, into which it is pro-| altar stood within the screen: the back of the | has attempted to gull the public. 
fanation for the common herd to enter, andj altar is turned towards the nave, and must) Mr. Pugin lays it down that religious wor- 
from which, therefore, they are to be carefully have effectually concealed the celebrant from | ship, according to his view of it, cannot be 
secluded by impenetrable screens. the people: behind all this is seen the great| properly carried on in rooms, and that the 

Here, then, are two great systems, both) apse, with the cathedra for the Pope.” “ This | early Christians did not worship in rooms : 
called Christian, but standing in direct op-|is the most important authority for the use of | the latter point he has utterly failed in attempt- 
position to each other, and each calling on) screens in the ancient Roman church ; and the | ing to prove, every single existing example 
architects to design for them places of public | dignity and sanctity of the old basilica of St.) being dead against him : all, therefore, that he 
worship adapted for their several require- Peter was so great, that it would naturally be | has proved by the terms of his proposition is, 

idered as the type for other churches : | that Popery is not Christianity. 


ments. | cons 
If uncontrolled by precedents, every archi-| moreover, if we except the details which belong | JouHN ELviortt. 


tect with a — of sense, having the Pro-| to the early period of its erection, oh a per- _ 
testant conditions laid before him, must see| fect type of a Pointed screen.” “The tradi- ‘TON CLU : J 
that an open hall or room is the only way of | deal eonmaptanas has lasted from the reign | Tes Serer wane AS TS 
meeting such a case. On the contrary, with) of the Emperor Constantine down to our) T sob chu hi br h her af 
the Papal requirement staring him in the face, | time.” bessiiniie coe h wert eee atte 
nothing, it is evident to him, could be more| I will not insult Mr. Pugin, by imagining | ea ~~ - a ey — pig ee | 
unsuitable than such a hall. To the Papal| for a moment that he is so ignorant of his | ee he; to 2ar. ee ra gore sn 
view, therefore, it is of vital importance to show | profession as not to know, that in the example | poralp ro oy RP avery 
that the primitive Christians did not erect he has adduced, his own plan and view show | eM ra: e y see <7 Ch “Hire 
halls for churches; and itis almost as important | the screen to be an addition to the original | at D; _ . pga 5 vo sds. - : Me 
to the Protestant side, to be able to justify] structure; while the style, as the veriest tyro | ke? a Aa a + f ne tag bes 
their notions of Christianity asa system, by | must see, fixes its date as being of the 15th | ad he * had _ og at isitors, the Chief 
showing how the ideas entertained of that|century; that is, after Pointed architecture | 5 4% = ewes red he: before at table 
system, by its first professors, influenced them| had gone out of fashion. Mr. Pagin could | 9 o Sgr qs om Mr jr ta Q.C., Dr 
in the arrangement of their churches. scarcely hope to escape detection in this act of Crol her 7 gg d. Mr. W. Dilke, Mr. 
The enduring nature of life-long habits and | self-sacrificing zeal : he must have had his eye | The ty th M Pownall, and Mr. A Poynter. 
opinions in religious matters, are too well known | on the Romish calendar, and certainly deserves cy eat pages sunson of good dinners, 
to leaveroom fordoubt,that the primitive Chris-|a niche therein, for this peculiarly ingenious | | ve been more pleasant. Last week the club 
tians, having, previously to their conversion, no | way of proving Rome’s beloved screens to be inet at Mr. Grissell’s residence, Norbury 











other conception of religion than as connected | ancient. . | park—Grissell, as Jerdan writes, — 
with a visiblesacrificeand priesthood, officiating| But Mr. Pugin has yet another weapon in ais 7 Z . . 

in buildings arranged expressly for the accom- | reserve: if unable to convince his adversaries | ee be or ay on ea 
modation of such views, would never have | he will frighten them : thus, at page 3, line 8, | Of which Miss em had omit to tell, 
dreamed of making a total change in the ideal| we have the following dreadful hair-on-end When far below its present social mark.” 


of the structures for their new religion, unless | threat :—“ If any man says he loves Pointed ; : 
this new system had velactete demanded architecture and hates screens, I do not hesi- — = en a J. B. ca - 
this complete sacrifice of all ancient structural | tate to denounce him as a liar.” It is to be good speech ; wept e seers ge 
precedents. hoped the council of the Institute will forth- | the last century t a y : om : won 

Mr. Pugin and his school of writers are too | with have these words printed in letters one gazed wonderingly on : sp 2 tea ee 
well aware of the sinking hole in their case, | foot high, and hung up in the library, so that which this house commands ; - ae - 
not to endeavour to tinker it up at every op-|no unlucky architect in future, may run the Cunningham could nt mages tamer 
portunity. The word ancient is a very com- risk of being called a liar by one who has such | beyond oi an to “ge = eet wiehation 
prehensive, pliant, many-meaning one, con-|a happy way of showing his peculiar love of | en ve ena star Gees ics 


veying no meaning by itself,—always a_/ truth. , ' ) 
comparative term, requiring, when used, the! ‘There are few facts in architectural know-| architectural character to the house exter- 
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nally. - much increased comfort and ele- | surmounted with a bell turret. The chancel is to 


nee within: greenhouses, too, have been 
uilt and model farms constructed. 

Mickleham Church adjacent has much to 
interest: part of it is Norman, and all of it 
curious. The estate known as “ Denbies, hard 
by, has been bought by Mr. T. Cubitt, and 
was visited the morning after the meeting at 
Norbury by Prince Albert. 





CONTRACTORS, SUB-CONTRACTORS, 
AND HIRING OF WORKMEN. 
COLLINS AND BAKER t. FOX AND HENDERSON AND 
ROBSON. 

Turis action at the Brompton County Court, 
the particulars of which have appeared in THE 
Buitper, and which, it may be remembered, 
was adjourned for the men to sue Mr. Robson, 
the sub-contractor of the paint work to the 
Glass Palace, came on for hearing on Wednes- 
day in last week. Messrs. Fox and Hender- 
son were subpeenaed, but, not being able 
to attend, were represented by Mr. Hall, their 
cashier, a gentleman whose name should have 
appeared instead of Mr. Cochrane’s, in our last 
report, the reporter being misinformed. The 
evidence of Collins was so confused and con- 
tradictory to what Baker said, respecting the 
terms on which they were engaged, and in 
many other particulars, that it is unnecessary 
to enter into it. 

Mr. Herring (solicitor) in strong terms de- 
nounced the manner in which his clients had 
been treated. It was an insult to summon 
them at the Crystal Palace, when it was well 
known where the defendants’ office was; and 
an annoyance to subpeena them from their 
business. He contended that no credence 
whatever should be placed in the evidence 
of the plaintiffs,and called Mr. Robson, who 
said that he never stated what wages were to 
be given to any man, for batches of thirty or 
more would come and ask for work, represent- 
ing themselves as painters, whereas they had 
in many instances never handled a brush 
before. He therefore left it to his foreman to 
find out who were tradesmen, and report such 
to him, and they were paid tradesmen’s 
wages. It was impossible for him to find, 


out of 600 men, who were tradesmen or | 


not. He could not say whether the plaintiffs 
were tradesmen or not. Mr. Powell, foreman 
to Mr. Robson, said he had been instructed to 
make a return of any man worth more than 
four shillings. He had not returned the plain- 
tiffs. Mr. Doyle corroborated the above. His 
Honour (Mr. Amos) said there was a great 
discrepancy in the plaintiffs’ evidence, and 
Mr. Robson’s testimony balanced the other 


evidence : he thought they were hired at four | 
shillings per day, and therefore he must give | 


a verdict for defendants, with costs. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Hastings—A range of good houses, from 
the design of Messrs. Reeks and Humbert, is 
being erected on the Crown Estate at Hastings, 
and will add much to the improvement of the 
town. 

Ipswich.—The foundation-stone of a new 
school-room was laid at Sproughton by the 
Bishop of Norwich, on Thursday in last week. 
The building will be 32 feet in length and 
19 feet in breadth. There will be a cottage 
residence attached, Mr. Barnes is the archi- 
tect employed. The funds have been collected 
by subscription, due chiefly to the exertions of 
the rector, Rev. Mr. Hasted. 

Lincoln.—The state of St. Peter-at-Arches, 
and the necessity for some repairs and restora- 
tions have been energetically pointed out by 
the new rector, Rey. T. §. Nelson, in a dis- 
course on 1 Chron. xvi. 29—* Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness,”—in which he 
insisted that the house of prayer, the building 
itself, ought to be beautiful, and hoped that he 
should soon see this fine church made what it 
ought to be—“a glorious sanctuary.” The 
preacher also referred to the state of the 
churchyard as a public disgrace, 

North Elkington.—The foundation stone of a 
new church in this village was laid on Monda 


yj very nearly level. 


| be divided from the a, of the church bya 
i screen of Caen stone. T 

The walls are to b 
‘from the Willingham quarries, a gift by Mr. 
' 4. Boucherett. Mr. 8. S. Teulon, architect, 
‘furnished the design, and Mr. Roebuck, of 
| Louth, will execute the works. 

Chester.—Building operations have been 
commenced at the Queen’s park, where a 
suburban district of villa residences has been 

designed and laid out by Mr. Harrison, archi- 
ltect. Plans and specifications are also in pre- 
| paration for a suspension bridge by Mr. W. 
Low; C.E., in connection with the other im- 
provements. There is said to be abundance of 
good spring water on the land, and river water 
can be conveyed to the park under the Dee, a 
tunnel across the river and running under the 
meadows being already made. 
proprietor has offered to plant the whole of the 
meadows with ornamental trees and shrubs, The 
foundation stone of the first villa was laid on 
Monday‘in last week. 

Doncaster.—The foundation stone of Christ 
Church National Schools was laid on Friday in 
week before last by the mayor. ‘The architect 
is Mr. Moffat, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Anelay. 

Sunderland.—The works of the south en- 
| trance to the docks are now in rapid progress. 
| A railway has been laid by the contractors, 
| along the sea-beach, to Ryhope Cliffs, for the 
| purpose of conveying the limestone to build 
‘the piers, and ship-building has been com- 
'menced on the east quay of the dock, a slip- 
| way having been formed by the dock company 
| for the use of builders. 
| Glasgow.—The foundation tier of the south 
| abutment of Victoria-bridge has been laid. It 

consists of solid masses of masonry resting on 
| heavy piles driven 14 feet into the ground, the 
| heads 10 feet under low-water mark. 
Miscellaneous.— The ‘Catholic Apostolic 
| Church ” in Victoria-street, Sheffield, was con- 
| secrated on Thursday in week before last. A 
| new school-roomat Leonard Stanley, Stroud, was 
| opened on Tuesday week. The little chureh 
| of Llandegai ie being enlarged. The Koman 
Catholic Church at Southampton has been re- 
built on a larger scale than before, and was 
lately reopened. 


lof Caen stone. 
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DIAGONAL PAVING FOR STREETS. 
In the course of the discussion which fol- 


lowed the reading of Mr. Burgess’s paper at 
the Institute, since printed in our columns, 


diagonal paving one of considerable interest. 
On inquiry respecting the Oxford-street paving, 
he had found that one of the principal reasons 
for laying the stones diagonally was, that it 
was supposed to diminish the noise, and to 
substitute a more continuous roll for the 
jumping sound and the excessive vibration 


_ there was no doubt, it gave also a firmer foot- 
hold to the horses. 

Mr. Tarring explained that he was the first 
to suggest the diagonal mode of paving for 
Oxford-street. The proposition was at first 
| laughed at, many of those who had attended 
/to such matters for years arguing, that the 
| horses would be guided by it across the street 
/and into the shop windows. He was at length 
| appointed as a member of a sub-committee to 
suusider variuus pirupositious, and he had suc- 
,ceeded in having one portion of the experi- 

mental pavement in Oxford-street laid diago- 
nally, That specimen had succeeded so well 
| that it was now being very generally adopted. 
The next specimen to that in Oxford-street 
was one in Piccadilly. His reason for advo- 
cating the system referred to was, that the 
wheels passed over it considerably easier, and 





‘with much less action, because before they had 


passed over one stone they would just touch 
the other. 


Mr. R. Bell, with reference to the plan 


the inconvenience of that method in narrow | 





week. It is to bein the early English style, and 


it will also be| such an ascent as London Bridge. 
of a ouie been also found that stones of about four 


An adjoining | 


Mr. Mayhew said he thought the question of | 


which arose from the other systems; whilst, | 


of laying paving stones diagonally, pointed out | minutes. 


horses’ hoofs did not hold to the pavement, so 
as to enable them to draw a heavy — te 
t 


inches wide were better adapted for pavements 
‘than those of six, eight, or ten inches wide, 

| Mr. GC. H. Smith stated, in reference to road 
‘materials, that he had lately been employed to 
‘test four different substances ; namely, Haytor, 
Aberdeen, and Guernsey granite, and whin- 
stone from the north of England. These 
materials had been subjected to continuous fric- 
tion, by sand and water; and by comparing the 
time required to wear away a thickness of three- 
eighths of an inch of each material (each stone 
being 10 in. long by 4 in. wide), it was found 
that the softest was the Haytor granite, the 
next the Aberdeen, then the Guernsey, and the 
strongest and most enduring was the whin- 
stone; and in consequence of these experi- 
ments, the last-named material was now being 
used for the paving of roads in London. 





| ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 
Pickersgill’s Portrait of Peel.—{ering and 
Remington have just now published a mezzo- 
‘tinto engraving, by Mr. G. Raphael Ward, 
from the full-length portrait of Sir Robert 
Peel, painted by Mr. Pickersgill, R.A., in 
1847. Mr. Pickersgill’s portrait is admitted 
by those who best knew the statesman, to be 
the best likeness of him that was made, and 
Mr. Ward has transferred it to the copper- 
plate with much success. The expression of 
the eyes, the form of the head, and the weak, 
‘uncertain pose of the figure, are admirably 
‘characteristic of the man. Mr. Pickersgill has 
had the good fortune to have all the eminent 
men of his time for sitters : a collection of his 
portraits hereafter will form a historical gal- 
lery of extraordinary interest. 
Barraud’s Religious Subjects.—The extraor- 
‘dinary success of Mr. Barraud’s “ Chorister 
Boys” has led to the publication by him of 2 
' pair of prints of the, same class, called “ The 
First Sacrament,” and “The Last Sacrament,” 
|—Baptism, and the Communion on the Death- 
‘bed. ‘These are engraved by Mr. Simon, and 
tell a true though sorrowful tale: the journey 
‘is a short one from the cradle to the grave, 
| and it is well for us to be reminded of it. 

Clock Tower, Norwich.--A lithograph has 
| been made of the clock turret recently erected 
[on the Guildhall, Norwich. It has been put 
‘on the stone by the architect himself, Mr. 
Kerr, and shows that he can draw as well as 
write. 

Islington Cattle Market.—Mr. Grantham has 
issued an isometrical view of the Islington 
cattle-market, meat-market, and lairs, showing 
their connection with the “ Docks and Bir- 
mingham Junction Railway.” The total area 
is shown to be eighty-two acres. The market 
question seems to be as far from a settlement 
as ever. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 

Town doings, says the New York Home 
Journal, go by rages, and the rage just 
now is to make doors bigger and windows 
longer. “Be the house large or little, 
every third owner in Broadway is busy at 
tearing down his old front and putting up a 
new entrance that would answer for a livery- 
stable. If a stranger could see only the lower 
| stories of New York houses, he would think it 
agrand architectural city; but if he chance to 

run his eye along the upper stories and roofs, 
he might think them a jumble of experiments at 
building, such as would be seen in a country 
where every man was his own mason and 
|carpenter.” It is to be hoped the rage will fly 
upwards when it is gone over the street floor. 
| ——A New York telegraph to the Boston 
papers says, that a despatch from New Orleans 
| States that the Europa’s news, which was sent 
from this city over O’Reilly’s line, at twenty 
; Minutes past two, p.m., reached that city at 
| two o’clock precisely,thus beating time twenty 
But that is nothing to the fact that 


' although the same news passed through Boston 
streets, and streets with gradients, or not being | fi POrle as 


It had been found in the 
City, that in such streets the cogs of the 


from Halifax, the New Orleans public had it 
two hours before the public of Boston, and the 
New York citizens four. The trick thus 
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pares the Bostonians, however, appears to 
ave been one not by him of the scythe and 
hour glass, but by the accomplished trickster 
of the winged caduceus—the wide-awake deity 
of commerce himself—whose message-deliver- 
ing accomplishments, apart from his patronage 
of dishonest trickery, would so well entitle him 
to reign, with his winged feet, cap, and rod, 
over the telegraph itself, as its presiding deity 
—in America all the more especially that it 
would thus appear that not even his objection- 
able titles need be excepted.——An American 


paper announces a tree box or guard as a new 


application of cast-iron to a useful purpose 
as well as an ornamental where occasion may 
require it, as in lawns and parks.——The 
Boston Traveller, in sketching the Observatory 
at Cambridge in that vicinity, says the main 
tower is built of brick, on a foundation of 
granite, laid with cement. It is thirty-two feet 
square on the outside, while on the inside the 
corners are gradually brought to a circular 





Westminster Abbey, of course, with its no less | form of oxide as a substitute for white lead 
interesting memorials of the past, shares an and inthe metallic form as an excellent sub. 
equally prominent place in its pages. Old stitute for bronze, capable of bringing the 
and New St. Paul’s; Guildhall, and Mansion- | finest works in sculpture within the reach of 
House ; the British Museum, and Exhibitions | very moderate incomes. Some of these 
of Art; in short, everything of interest| various uses exhibited by this commercial 
meets with its due share of attention, and association may be seen in the Belgian 
all are profusely illustrated. Not the least French, and English departments of the In- 
pleasant portion of the volume is devoted ternational Exhibition. The great scale on 
to the parks and gardens. A description which sculptures, pedestals and all, can be 
of Kew and its naturai and artificial beauties | rendered in zinc may be seen from their large 
is the next best substitute we know of toa statue of the Queen in the foreign nave, as 
ramble amongst its palmy and other tropical well as from Kiss’s splendid work the 
wonders, and enhances one’s desire to have, a Amazon, and others near it. It is in building 
little nearer us, not exactly a repetition of works and architectural details and orna- 
what in it we have already, an artificial tropic ments, however, that the Belgian zinc is 
in all its steaming heat and moisture, but a chiefly employed as yet in this country, and 
substitute for a moderate and healthful English for these it is well adapted from its freedom 
spring time of perpetual verdure and ever- from sulphur—an abiding mischief in the zinc 
varying bloom. And such an opportunity as from some of our own mines. 

we now have, in the expanse of covered park, 
as we may merely call it, at Kensington, no! 








PAiscellanea. 








form forthe better support of the dome, forming | one ever dreamt of this time two years. ‘The 
a massive arch. This dome, covering the grand suggestion at once, it seems to us, removes all oes 
equatorial, is a hemisphere of thirty-two feet | reasonable objection to the existence of the Cuurcu TiLes.—With reference to a letter 
interior diameter, formed with stout ribs of palace of glass in the public park : it thereby from Mr. Minton, that appeared in your pages, 


lank, and covered externally with copper. 

here is an opening five feet wide, and extend- 
ing a few degrees beyond the zenith, which is 
closed by means of weatherproof shutters, and 
worked by means of anendless chain ani toothed 
wheels, geared to a series of toothed iron plates, 
fastened to its lower section. By means of 
this the whole dome, weighing about fourteen 
tons, can be turned through a whole revolu- 
tion, by a single person, in thirty-five seconds. 
The “‘Grand Refractor” is said to be nearly 
three tons inweight, yet by means of wheels and 
counterpoises can be pointed to any quarter 
of the heavens by the finger of a child. 


nected with the Observatory is said to be the 
“‘observer’s chair,” by means of which the 
observer can transport himself to any part of 
the dome without moving from his seat. 
The United States official charts prepared at 





the National Observatory, by the way, and | privilege as a compensation for its infringe- | 


published by authority of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Livdrogeaphey at Washington, may 
be had, we find, in London, Parker, of West 
Strand, having been appointed agent for the 
sale of them.——The reason why the American 
papers are, “at this particular season of the 
year,” so “stale, flat, and unprofitable,” is, 
as a correspondent interested in such news 
informs us, “ because it is ‘cucumber time,’ ” 
when all the “‘electro-biological” energy, we 
presume, is concentrated on the tough “ di- 
gestion’ going on in the abdominal cavity, 
and United States men may be said, pro 





tempore, to walk about with their heads tucked | 


under their waistbands, or into the pit of their 
stomachs, as did the saint of old with his’n 
under his armpit. 





Books. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London, 1851. Charles 
Knight, Fleet-street. 


WE have here a digested abridgment of the 
six large volumes of Knight’s “ London,” 
with additions and corrections to the present 
year, comprising 600 pages, with numerous 
engravings, and forming a massive octavo 
volume, bound and lettered, all complete for 
7s.! As we have already remarked, such a 
phenomenon of unadulterated cheapness can 
only be possible in such a case as the present 
where the expense has already been, to some 
extent at least, borne by the sale of a previous 
and extended edition of the same work. 

The style and title of a cyclopedia, how- 
ever, scarcely do sufficient justice to either the 
matter or the manner of this pleasant and 
readable—we had almost said discursive, even 
though condensed and digested— abridgment 
of Knight’s “ London.” Moreover, the scheme 
is not indicial. The more natural arrange- 
ment is that of parks, gardens, palaces, 
churches, theatres, streets, and public offices, 
exhibitions, and so on, in relative and proper 
connection. We have an elaborate account of 





The Tower of London, which we lately) 
“visited ” 


ourselves in a leading article. 


becomes but part and portion of the park in which he refers to some remarks of mine 
itself for the people’s healthful recreation— | the expensiveness of his encaustic tiles, I 
their winter park—their Hyde Park of the Stated in the article to which he alludes, that 
rainy reason, and even of the scorching sum-|the cost of the plain black or red tiles was 
mer heat. We did most grudgingly allow of 18. 4d. per foot; and I further expressed my 
an infringement on the people’s privileges in | Opinion that this was a very heavy charge for 
the shape of building in the park: and the |8° simple an article, because any tile-maker 
quiet hope of its being converted into an in- | could make tiles for sixpence. Mr. Minton 
crease of privileges in place of an infringement | 84s that the price of his tiles is not 1s. 4d., 
alone reconciled us so far to it from the out- Dut 1s. per square foot; and that I must have 
set. We cannot now, therefore, allow of this | been unacquainted with the manufacture to 
| compensatory hope being swept away with the imagine that they could be made for less. 





expiry of the temporary purpose of the erec- 
tion. As for those who object to the continu- | 


| 


lerection mainly on the ground that it would | 
constitute a breach of the people’s privilege : | 
| yet now that it is designed to enhance that | 
ment, is it really so consistent as it appears | 
| to persist in such a protest? Is it not rather) 
|obvious that the public interest has never | 
| been the chief consideration even from the | 
outset ? 
Though, as we have said, the palace of 
glass ought to be a mere protection from the | 
incidental evils attributable to our variable, 
climate, to be enjoyed in the midst of orna- | 
mental vegetation natural to that climate itself, 
but also protected from its extremes of heat, 
and cold, we wish many of our readers would | 
just refresh their memories, and increase their | 
interest in the establishment of such a covered | 
garden, by either a visit to Kew, or, next best, | 
| by a perusal of Mr. Knight’s pictorial descrip- | 
tion of it, and of Chiswick, and our other gar- 
dens, and our: parks. 
from these pages, that we 
least, if not in locality, that mortal can desire 
in these respects, with this great exception—a 
protected metropolitan park—a covered Eng- 
lish garden, 





Vieille Montagne Zinc.* 


| We have always had a good opinion of the 

zinc from those extensive mines—the Alten- 
‘burg—Old Mountain—or Vieille Montagne 
| Mines, near Liege. These mines have been 
|long celebrated, and, indeed, were originally 
‘ancient workings for spelter even while the 
| useful metal zinc was a mystery known only to | 

the alchemists. Worked and unworked, they are | 
| said to be about 17,000 English acres in extent. 


The company is one of those sociétés anonymes 





It may be said to have been itself established | 
‘here, however, for some years, with numerous | 
agencies in all the chief provincial towns. To} 
its enterprise chiefly, we believe, is to be attri- | 
buted various extensions of the use of zinc, | 
as a cheap and durable substitute for copper | 
sheathing for ships for instance, as well as for | 
roofing to buildings, and more recently in the 


* Zinc from the Mines, Founderies, and Works of the | 
Vieille Montagne Company, situated in France and Bel- 
gium, applicable for all building purposes, and with a 

eneral description of its uses. Schmoll, Manchester- | 





yuillings, Westminster. 


‘tically instructive tablets, well adapte 


In justification of my original statement, I 
have to say that I obtained the prices of Mr. 


One of the most ingenious contrivances con-| ance of the palace of glass as a winter garden, | Minton’s various tiles from his own establish- 


lit is an instructive fact that they are those ment at Blackfriars; and, by the notes which 
| chiefly who from the first protested against its 'I made at the time, I find that I correctly 


asserted the price per foot to be 1s. 4d., and 
not Is. Still [ should consider myself mis- 
taken (though, having gone to Blackfriars for 
the purpose of purchasing tiles for the church 
to which I was attached, this is not very likely), 
if I did not find my assertion corroborated by 
a writer in the Ecelesiologist for Oct. 1848. I 
transcribe his words :— We may divide all tiles 
into four classes:—1. Plain black; 2. Plain red; 
3. Plain white; 4. Flowered and patterned. 
The three former kinds are 6 inches square, 
and 4d. a-piece, or Is. 4d. the square foot. 

here is, also, a smaller sort of red and black 
at the same price the square foot; and an 
inferior and thinner kind, which costs ls. 
These prices we consider extravagant.” The 
following passage is also to the point: “ We 
would call the attention of the two great tile 
manufacturers ‘ e.. Messrs. Minton and 
Chamberlain. Ir. Chamberlain, I believe, 
has given up the manufacture} to the extrava- 


It will at once be seen | nt price of their plain tiles. The usual cost 
have all, in kind at ‘is, when 6 inches square, 1/. 13s. 4d. per hun- 


'dred,” or 1s. 4d. per square foot; “‘ whereas 
' tiles, certainly by no means so good, but still 
passable, are procurable at 7s. 6d. per hun- 
dred,” or 4d. per square foot. Mr. Minton’s 
certainly are very beautiful tiles, especially the 
coloured tiles. No other manufacturer has 
‘equalled his blues. Still he charges too much 
for them ; and the above extracts will show that 
I am not singular in this opinion. As Mr. 
Minton’s remarks appeared in your valuable 
columns, I trust you will have the goodness to 
insert this rejoinder—Tue WRITER OF THE 
ARTICLE IN “ Fevtx Farvey.” 

Scnooz Tasitets.—A series of large 
tablets of specific gravities, temperatures, anc 
thermometric diagrams, arranged by Mr. 


which we so much require in this country. | V- B. Tegetmeier, has been recently pub- 


lished.* They appear to be useful and _ 
or 
general view, as in national and other elemen- 
tary schools. In the sheet of specific gravities, 
the absolute weight, both approximative and 
exact, of the standards of comparison—water 
and air,—and the rules for reducing such tables 
to common terms, are all given. ‘The third in 
the series contains diagrams of both Fahren- 
heit’s and the centigrade thermometer. 


* Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and at 
the depositories of the principal Educational Societies. 
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Sr. Mary’s Tower, Licurre.p —Cox- | 
PETITION.—I hope you will notice the doings | 
of a committee appointed to carry out the re- 
storation of St. Mary’s Tower, Lichfield, which 
is intended to perpetuate the memory of the 
late vicar (the Rev. H. G. Lonsdale). Seven 
architects were invited to send designs fora 
tower restoration: three withdrew from the | 
contest. The committee met by special notice 
“to decide on a plan,” and that of Messrs. 
Johnson was selected. One of the designs 
had a spire, contrary to instructions fur- | 
nished by the secretary, and was rejected very | 
properly at this meeting; but an amateur 
architect, one of the committee, stuck to the 
spire, and from a small beginning (himself and 
another), after repeated adjournments, he con- | 
trived to make eight of the committee traitors 
to their former opinions, and at last succeeded 
in gaining a majority of one in a committee o! 
twenty. ‘This majority have usurped a power 
which was never intended by the par'shioners. 
and, if I mistake not, their doings will very 
soon be undone.—FairPLAY. 

New Economy 1n StEAM.—Patents have 
lately been taken out in nearly all the large 
states of Europe for a discovery which, if it 
realises only one-fourth of what the inventor 
promises, will cause a total revolution in the 
application of steam. The patentee, who is an 
American engineer of great celebrity, professes 
to have perfected an engine by which the 
steam, instead of passing off in a_half-con- 
sumed state, deposits its caloric and recovers 
new power, thus effecting an economy of 90 

r cent. The idea on which the invention is 

ounded appears to have been borrowed from 
the respirator worn over the mouth, and in 
which the caloric of the breath is arrested by 
metallic meshes, and warms the cold air taken 
into the lungs.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

LiveRPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH- 
MOLOGICAL SocieTy.—The annual excursion 
of this Society was made on Saturday week, 
when the members visited Shrewsbury by rail. 
The castle, the abbey and other churches, King 
Edward the Sixth’s Free Grammar School, the 
celebrated quarry, Lord Hill’s column, &c., 
were successively visited. 





Potsoninc By Leap CrsterNs.— The | 
Liverpool Standard says that “ A very melan- | 


choly case of death, after long and painful ill- 


ness, caused by drinking water kept in a lead | 


cistern, has just occurred at Egremont. In 
this case the cause of illness was not even sus- 
ected until it was too late to apply a remedy. 

e water was then analyzed, and found to be 
strongly impregnated with poison from the 
cistern.” ‘The danger arising from certain 
qualities of water imbibing lead from cisterns 
we some time ago pointed out. [t has been long 
held by the best chemists and toxicologists 
that the softer and more chemically pure the 
water, the greater the risk; but we do not well 
know what to say to recent allegations that the 
very contrary is the case,—that hard water 

been found, at least, to act on lead more 
rapidly than soft. This is a question of far too 
serious import to be allowed to remain in so 
contradictory a position, and the sooner it is 
examined and decided one way or the other 
the better. It is very strange, when a purpose 
is to be served by a peculiar line of evidence, 
how readily it is got, whichever side it lean to. 
Here, however, the only excusable side to lean 
to is that of humanity. 

OPENING up oF St. Pavv’s, Eastwarp. 
—At a recent meeting of common council, a 
report of the City Lands Committee, “for 
authority to confer with her Majesty’s Post- 
master General and the Improvement Com- 


mittee, in relation to the vacant ground at the | 


west end of Cheapside,” was unanimously 
agreed to. It is to be earnestly hoped that | 
the final result of keeping this piece of ground | 
vacant will be the entire removal of the pile 
of buildings between St. Paul’s and the Post- 
office; and this the more so as two-thirds of 
the ground belong to the Post-office. Mr. R. 
L. Jones stated, in the council, that he knew 
the Government had it in contemplation to 
effect very important improvements in that 
neighbourhood; and every day renders the 
need of improvement more and more urgent 
in this abnormal throat of the metropolis. 





| Views, Interiors, &. 


TENDERS 


For twenty-one houses, being the first contract for 





| seventy-one houses proposed to be built in the parish of | 
St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 


Mr. T. C. Hine, architect. 





















| Estimate per 
jhouse for thirty- 
For twenty-one | fur additional 
houses. honsesofasimilar | 
| description. 
( s..3. 
WE eck etsencsactbacesat 3,192 0 0 152 0 0 
BIA iiss vepsnt 2,751 0 0 ; 131 0 0 
Levick and Co.... 2,615 0 0 12411 0 
W. Dennett 2533 00 } 123 00 
Messrs. Dawsons......... | 2.50910 0 | 11910 0 
SE EE OT | 2,406 0 0 119 0 0 
Spurr and Co. ............ | 2,451 15 0 11615 O 
OC. C. and A. Dennett...) 2,373 10 0 113 10 0 
NID 5 vi sxcnsicid i> -sesi } 2310 0 0 | 10 0 0 
Whitworth .............. | 92,289 0 0 109 0 0 
Neale and Wilson ..... | 2.989 0 0 109 0 0 
a ne | 2,235 10 0 106 11 3 
Bradbury and Co. ......; 2,05215 0 | 97 0 0 } 
hei eB Rigi | 902014 0 | 96 4 6 
Garland and Holland...; 1,958 5 0 | 93 5 0 





TO C YRRESPONDENTS. 


“Three Years’ Subscriber” (we do not think it ‘ usual 
for architects to call upon the clerks to make up for holi- 
days after the term of their articles has expired”’), | 
“ Anxious ” (must not trust to such promises. Knowledge 
of a profession is not to be obtained so easily), “@. R.” 
(thanks for the offer: we shall be glad to hear from him 
on his return), “A. B.” (no), ‘‘ Royal Academy,” “J.C.” 
(the advertisement appeared), ‘J. B.,” “T.L.” (in type), 

| ** A Builder’s Foreman,” “ G. G. 8.” (shall re “or. 
J.” (too late for this week), “J. H.,” ‘‘ Fidelis” (corre- | 
spondents who desire attention, should forward _their 
names), ‘J. G.” (Gothie niches are rectilineal), ‘E. 8.,” 
(“A.G.,” “W.E. M.” (we are unable to recommend a 
| wash for the purpose), “eG.” “I.D.. “GW, By 
“Pp. Pi” «W. R.,” “J. W.C.” (whatever is submitted 
| will have attention), “J. G. W.” (declined with thanks), 
| “EB. E.,” “ Novel Invention,” “‘ Mr. P.” (the letter having 
previously appeared elsewhere, was ineligible), “J. W.,” 
| ** Mess-Master,” “J. B.C.” (the subject has been often 
| treated of in our pages), ‘‘ Non Nobis,’ ‘ Rey. G. J. H.,” 
| ‘A Fellow of Trin.,” “T. J.” 
| amore . j 


y ‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 
. TOT — . 

[HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in | 
| WATER COLOURS will shortly CLOSE.—The SEVEN. | 
| TEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is now | 
| OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James's Palace, | 
from Nine o’clock till dusk.—Admission, Is. | 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. | 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR - SQUARE —The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.—Admission (from Eight | 
o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. Catalogue One Shilling. | 
J.P KNIGHT, R.A..See._ | 


| 
! 








| understan! 
| Gothic and other details —Apply by letter, to A. X., ¢ 
' Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


jor to SUPERINTEND 


To ———. 
~~” . ey + yr 
V TANTED, a PARTY with CA? ITAL to 
joina Practical Engineer, possessing spacious premises, 
steam-engine plan‘, and some connection fer makin; "ena 4 
machines with all modern improvements, Any one desirous 
embark in business, will find this" a good fopportanity, as the 
advantages are many.— For particulars, addre-s, as id, B., Mr. 
Reeves’s, Bookseller, 7, Bridge-court, Westminster-bridge. 





ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, an 

experienced DRAWING CLERK.--Particulars, sation 
reference and terms, are to be addressed to Mr. KIMPTON 
Library, No. 68, Great Russell-street, Rloomsbury-savare. 


ANTED, by an Architect in London, a 
od and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN: one who 
the finishing of drawings, aad getting Bp presticalls 

ce of ** The 











TANTED, at a Steam Marble and Stone 

Works in Yorkshire, a good MARBLE MASON, who 

has been accustomed to general management : a'so one ortwo good 

CHIMNEY-PIBCE HANDS.—Apply by letter, add ; a. 

Cireulating Library, 13, Dean-street, We tminster, London. None 
but steady and respectable men need apply. 

F CLERK OF WORKS. 


wast ED, in the Country, a Young Man 
qualified to take the situation of CLERK of the WORKS 
toachureh. He must be conversant with Gothic details, and will 





| be required to assist oceasionally in getting out some of the work- 


ing drawings at the office of the Architect. A young man desirous 
of improvement will find this an advantageo' 


Gpiyto Mr W. NIELD. Arche 
| moderate salary will be given.—Apply to Mr. W. 2} , Archi- 
| tectural and General Bookseller, 46, Burlington-arcade, Pi 


if personally, on Monday or Tuesday Morning, between Ten and 
Twelve o’cloek. 





Tv BUILDERS. : 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, either 
in town or country. Respectable reference from his last situation. 
—Direet, H. J. 6, Milton-street, Dorset-equare, London. 
~ TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
y TANTED, by a practical Carpenter and 
Joiner, a SITUATION as OUT-DOOR PORBEMAN, 
having held the same situation fourteen years. Good references 
can be given.—Address H. W., 108, York-rcad, Lambeth. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. bi s 
y TANTS an engagement as FOREMAN, 
a respectable Young Man, of great experience in the 
general line of House Painting and Decorating; he has also a 
knowledge of Building, Copy Drawing, &. &c.—Ad P. K. B., 
36, Old Compten-street, Soho, London. are 
ee, arp tO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
VV ANTED. EMPLOYMENT by an 
ASSISTANT ENGINEER and ARCHITECT, who isa 
good draughtsman for fair and detail drawings, and a pract 











| man, having been engaged for several] years both in aud out of 


the office. He is exceedingly industrious, and willing to make him- 
self generally useful either in England or abroad. Only a mode- 
rate salary required Satisfactory testimonials —Address 8. W.S., 


| Office of * The Builder,” 1. York-street, Covent-garden. 





TO BULLDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
7 > a yr 7 4 

y TANTED, a SITUATION, either as 

FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS or PLASTERERS, 
BUILDINGS. The Advertiser, a 
thorough practical man of great experience, is also converzant 
with meas@ring artiticers’ work, taking out quantities, and pre- 
paring builders’ accounts, and can be highly recommended by 
nuilders of respectability, with whom he has filled the respective 
offices, and at various times works of magnitude. Age, thirty 
years.—Addrees A. Z., care of Mr. John Holloway, Builder, &., 
Christehurch, Hants. 








ea PE . | 
SOLOMON’S 'TEMPLE.—DIORAMA of | 
the HOLY LAND, EGYPTIAN HALL.—In this great | 
sacred diorama is presented a most interesting view of the interior 
of the Mosque of Omar, standing on the site of the Temple of | 
Solomon painted from a drawing mede by Mr. Bonomi in 1833, | 
and the only drawing of it that has ever been made. The diorama | 
fully illustrates the peculiar architecture of Jerusalem.—Admiv- | 
sion Is.; pit Is 6d.; stalls a. 6d. Daily at Three and Eight. | 
Egyptian Hall, Piecadilly. | 


(OOLOSSEUM.—Change of Panoramas.— | 


} The original and extraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON, 





| painted by Mr. Parris, will be EXHIBITED with the other splen- 
| did features of this Establishment, entirely re-embellished, daily 
| from as Ten till Five. The grand PANORAMA of PARES 
| by NIGHT, by Danson and Son, from Seven till half-past Ten 
| The most admired music from Two till Five, and during the 
| evering, when the conservatories, siloons, &c., are brilliantly illu- 
| minated. Admission, day or evening, 2s; children and schools 

half-price. CYCLORAMA, Albany-treet, admission Is. A grand 
| moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1755 is ex- 

hib daily at One and Three. and in the evening at half-past 

Seven and Nine o'clock, illustrated by appropriate music on the 
| new grand Apollonicon. Children and schools half-price 


Ty al ‘ eS Pu 7 
(HE TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A POPULAR 
LECTURE on this subject, ILLUSTRATED by a series of 
interesting DIAGRAMS, is given by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily at 
Three, and every evening at Nine o'clock, in addition to all the 
other SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
al ‘yr r ryt 7 
HE GREAT EXHIBITION and the 
; ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Ali the most 
interesting deposits at the Great Exhibition will, in turn, be 
ectured on at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. —The present 
| lectures are on the Chemistry of the Minerals at the Great Ex- 
| hibition, including the Precious Gems, Crystallisations, &e., 
by J. H. Pepper, Esq.—Popular Leeture by Dr. Bachhoffner on 
the Total Eclipse of the Sun.—The Rotation of the Earth, ex- 
| hibited by Foucault's experiments.—The great economy of Cook- 
| ing by Gas explained.- A Lecture on the History of the Harp, by 
Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with Vocal Illustrations —Two Series 
| of splendid Dissolving Views—Diver and Diving Bell, &e, &c, 
| —Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. Open daily from half-past 
| ten till five, and every evening from seven till half-past ten. 








| rr - = 
| TO ARCHITECTS. 


OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. | 

/ —Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Soci | 
Painters in Water Colours. and author of * The Thekapeninne Baas | 
tecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,”and of “ London as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, Landseca Perspective | 
From the long experience be has had in 
such subjects, he is fally —< the points essentially necessary 
wings and designs lithographed in ior | 

manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 24, Aiea tena 


” . a 7 a 
DECORATIN E PAINTING.—Mr., | 

EDERICK SANG, from the Ro Acad 1 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO und in ~ 7S | 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the 4 ary begs to inform his patrons, and 
Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased his | 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest | 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 
any of the C ediseval, or Modern Styles—Apply to | 
F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. | 


Rtss and CHURCH ES.—Many are not | 
E 


yet aware that a good eight-inch boxwood THERMOME. | 
— new an ny oe congicte tee ONE SHILLING, ~ 
sad OURV NOE adap lor baths at ONE SHILLING 








A stronger and ornamental kind for public | 
paths and churches. A selection aq! be made from Une Pedant 
Gpematets at BENNETT'S, 65, Cheapside, manufacturer to the | 

oyal Observatory, the Admiralty, and the Board of Ordnance. 


S GRAINER, WRITER, & PAINTER, 


—A Young Man wishes to obtain a SITUATION in the 


| above line. Can undertake other branches of ornamental work if 


required. 7 Apely by letter, post-paid, t. M.G., 180, Tottenham- 
court-road, London. 
Tv ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 

CLERK of WORKS of good experience, 

is open toan ENGAGEMENT in any part of the kingdom 
or abroad ; speaks French aud German fluently. Satisfactory re- 
ferences of ability and integrity —Address, B. B, care of M. 
DELAMARE, Esq., 85, Great Suffolk-street, Borough, London. 


an TO PLUMBERS. 
A YOUNG MAN that has finished his 
_ apprenticeship in the country, is desirous of obtaining a 
SITUATION in afirm.in London fortwo years asan IMPROVER, 
Wages not so much an object as improvement.—For further par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. WM. GLOVER, New-street, Rasingstoke. 








TO BUILDERS OK CABINET MAKERS 

YOUNG MAN, age 28, is desirous of 
P meeting with an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK ; he can give 
:ong references for omar wd and respectability in either of the 
above trades.—Address, A. Z., 3, Lower Oxford-street, back of 
London Hospital, Mile-end-road. 


A PRACTICAL MAN, who has served his 
time to a Carpenter and Builder, wishes for a SITUATION; 
he can measure up work, take out quantities, make drawings, and 
keep books; has been used to the superintendence of buil ling and 
repairs. References given.-Address, H., Mr. Billing’s, 102, Tot- 
tenham Court-road. 
_ TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, 
WO experienced DRAUGHTSMEN, 
acquainted with Railway Works, WANTED IMME- 
DIATELY.—A plications, prepaid, to be made in writing, - 
dressed to Mr, WM. TRESS, Wilson-street, Fivsbury-square. 
HE Advertiser is in want of a SITUA- 
. ON as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS i 
fulfilled the above situation for the last ten years.— Direct wire 
Office of * The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden, : 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, KULLDEKS, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, a Young Man, who has 
een for the last four years emploved in a tim). - 
chants office, and who can introduce a connection, te dentuatan at 
an ENGAGEMENT. He has been accustomed to canvassing, sell- 
ing by commission, and book-keeping, Sati-factory references will 














| be given.—Address, postpaid, A. B, 14, Wharton-street, Lloyd- 


square. 





E WOLFF & SONS’ PURIFIED BLACK 


@ LEAD PENCILS, perfect!y free from grit he 
erased, and will maintain a firm point.—E. WoLPP mal cone 
beg to inform the Trade that they have succeeded in so greatly 
improving their Black Lead, tha’ they are now manufacturing & 
PLUMBAGO, or BLACK LEAD PENCIL, entirely free from 
grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and ensure perfect 
erasure ; it pessesses great brilliancy and depth of colour, and will 
maintain a firm point. They have attained to so great a perfection 
in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able a all times to make 
the same strength and colour when once found to be suitable for 
ony particular purpose, and have produced a pencil fully equal to 
2 — used in former years, when they were made of the finest 
umberland Lead, which at the present time cannot be obtained 
sufficiently ure for the best ue. The following are the 
degre Z — H, HH, HHH. HHHH, F, FF, HB, EHB, B, BB. 
BBB. BBBB,'W.*—W.* This peneil’is particularly recommended 
ae writing and counting-house use.—E. WOLFF and SONS have 
the honour of supplying the'r PURIFIED BLACK LEAD PEN- 
+ to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Admiralty, the Bank 
of England, several Kailway Companies, and many other Public 
istablishments.—May be had of all respectable stationers, &., and 
at the manufactory, 2%. Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
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NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
By the Author of * The Comic History of England,” illustrated b; 


ohn Leech. 

On the 3lst will be published, price One Shilling, with a coloured 
Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech, the Fourth 
N umber of 

‘ , - + 
HE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 
for the Use and Amusement of Sehools and Families. 
BRA DBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 
_ PRINCE ALBERTS MODEL HOUSES. 
Just published in Lithography. with tints, and dedicated to his 
Royal Highness P LINCE ALBERT, an accurate 

View and PLAN of the MODEL HOUSES 

erected in Hyde-park by command of his ighni ss. 

Proofs, 3s. 6d. ; Prints, x 6d. ti we cepeeonenens 
To be had at HULLMANDEL and WALTERS'S Lithographic 

Establishment, No. 51, Great Marlborough-street, Rezent-street. 








This day is published, in one vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d., 
7 Second Edition, 
- 
TREATISE on a BOX of INSTRU- 
. MENTS and the SLIDE RULE, with the Theory of 
Trigonomet and Logarithms, including Practical Geometry, 
Sasvaene, Measuring of Timber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Heights 
and Distances, particularly adapted to the use of Excisemen, 
Engineers, Seamen, and Schools. 
By THOMAS KENTISH. 
RELFE and FLETCHER, 150, Aldersgate-street. 


r J Y Try to y ryY 

ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—The 

' attention of the Heads and Conductors of Clubs, Publie 
Institutions, Friendly Societies, &c., is invited to the recently 
published ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of this Railway. The Com- 
pany is prepared to arrange for the conveyance of parties to any of 
the places of historical note or interest described in it, by the 
Ordinary or by special Trains, at very reduced fares. Terms and 
further particulars to be had by nine to the Coaching Super- 
intendent, Bishopsgate Station. 
of the Stations, price (ne Shilling. 








ublished, price 1a. 


Just p 1 
OILER EXPLOSIONS and their 
PREVENTION ; and the ECONOMY of FUEL and PRE- 
VENTION of SMOKE. Being Two Lectures “On the Construc- 
tion of Steam Boilers and the Prevention of their Explosion,” read 
at the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution ; and a Paper * On the Con- 
sumption of Fuel and the Prevention of Smoke,” read to the British 


Association. 
By WM. FAIRBAIRN, Esq, C.E. 
Tilustrated with Wood-cuts and Lithograph Diagrams. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CU.; JOHN WEALE, 
High Holborn. Manchester: Sims and Dinham; and James and 
Josh. Thompson. Leeds: Keid Newsome. 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
In time for despatch by the Morning Mails, and is sold by every 
Bookseller and Newsvendor in the United Kingdon. 
Subscribers remitting in advance (half-yearly, 83. 8d.; or yearly, 
17s, 4d.) will receive their copies, postage free, on Saturday after- 
neon or Sunday morning. 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


Is Re-issued in Monthly Parts, pris One Suituixc, and may be 
had, free of expense, in all parts of the country, > the Magazines. 





London: REEVE and BENHA 
5, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 





In the press, and nearly ready ir peliention, in royal folio, bound 
In cioth, 
Price, to subscribers, 11. 1s. ; to non-subscribers, 11. 11s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the Arrangement and 
Construction of AGRICULTURAL BULLDINGS. 
By JOHN EWART, 


Land Sarees, e—- i —*" ne Engineer; Author of | 

an Essay on the Construction of Farm Buildings, inthe Journal of | : : A —— 
~ eg | preserves its original colour where white-lead paint will not. 

| Also Grey Zine Paint, strongly recommended for {ren-work.—Sold , i ‘IMBER, DEALS, and MAHOGANY. 


| wholesale by JOHN WARNER and SONS, 8, Cre-cent, Jewin- 


the Royal Agricultural Society of England, &c. 

Specimens of the work may be seen at the Newegaile Chronicle 
Office, the establishment of Messrs M. and M. W. Lambert, the 
Farmers’ Club Room, the Central Exchange News Room, at the 
Rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne; at the News Room, Alnwick; at the Devonshire-street 
Rooms, Carlisle ; at the Athen#um Rooms, Durham ; and at the 
Farmers’ Club, London. 

The Subscription List will very shortly be closed ; and those who 


may be desirous of obtaining copies at the subscription price of | 


il. 1s. are poqoetes to signify the same in writing without delay, to 
M. and M. W. LAMBERT, 69, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July 17, 1851. 


Now ready, price 8d.,in English, French, and German. 


Vow 
v r 7 > y 
EINE’S KEY to the GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION OF ALL NATIONS.—A new and perfect plan, in 
tinted colours, of the ground floor and galleries of the Crystal 
Palace, including more than 1.500 of the most interesting objects, 
showing the exact oo where they can be found. 
London: ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


“Now Ready, Part I1., Price 10s., or 
HE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part II., containing 
Section 2—Macuinery—Classes V. to X. :~ : ; 
Class V. Machines for direct use, including Carriages, Railway 
and Marine Mechanism. 

» VI. Manufacturing Machines and Tools, : 

» VIL. Civil Engineering, Architecture, and Building Contriv- 








ances. 
». VIII. Naval Architecture, Military Engineering, Guns, 


Weapons. &c. 

wo Ix. Agvisubared and Horticultural Machines and Imple- 
ments. 7 

.. _X. Philosophical, Musical, Horclogical, and Surgical 
Instruments. 


“The letter-press matter is of the same high character as in the 
former Part, being contrib uted by men of eminence in their seve- 
ral departments—while the paucity of illustration whieh we 
noticed in the last issue is compe by 
present. This Catalogue is the only ove that will at all times have 
the power of recalling to i ong, the most interesting features 
of the Crystal Palace.”— Atheneum. P 

seas SPICER, BROTHERS, Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; 
and at Hyde-park. 








” GREAT EXHIBITION. CLASS 25. ; 
OYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, 
WORCESTER. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1751. 

MESSRS. CHAMBERLAIN _~ —- . 
factu to her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
aie the N obility, Gentry, and Public, that their Works 
= New Show Rooms are open for the inspection of visitors daily 
from nine a.m. to 


p.m. ory é 
Cards of admission to be had on application at the office of the | 
manufactory, Diglis-street, Worcester, and the principal hotels in | 


he town. 
‘ Worcester, June, 1851. 


° . TIT Wp? 

AIR AND GLUE. —7, BUTLER’S 

BUILDINGS, BERMONDSEY-STREET.—J. LORDAN 

b to inform Builders, Contractors, Engineers, and Consumers 

of Hair enerally, that he has on hand a large stock of prime 

WINTER HA LK. suitable for plastering, which will be delivered 

in quantities exceeding 5 cwt. of expense, anywhere in the 
ni 


f J. L. confining his 
bourhood of London. In consequence o pe for plas- 





ration and manufacture of Hair 

se, oi the very extensive many — i. 
enab it on cheaper and be’ § 

— — perky yw Prices : best quality, 82. 10s. per ton, 


p= he uality, 74 per ton.—All orders and communications by 


letter will be immediately attended to. 


he “Guide” to be had at any | 


the abundance of the | 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN LEECH. 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE MONTH. 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS AND MANNERS, HOME AND FOREIGN, SOCIAL 
AND GENERAL. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 


Will be published on the 31st inst., price One Shilling. 


OFFICE, No. 3,5 WHITEFRIARS-STREET. 


NGENT: HOVSE-FVRNITVRE 


n ord y ic c hic i is' i j itab’ > 

have been erected or restored iu the MEDERV AT: BTL Ea ce ae rae fhe many, Mansions that 
attention to this subject, and have prepared appropriate specimens in the various branches of Furnishing. 

STUFFS for HANGINGS, in simple Worsted Damask, in Silk ; also in Tapestry of Bauderkin. 

CARPETS, plain or in rich Velvet pile, with appropriate Borders. 

PAPER-HANGINGS of various kinds. 

OAK CABINETS, Buffets, Octagon Library and Occasional Tables, Benches, Chairs, and other useful and appropriate Furniture. 


They have also received from Messrs. HARDMAN, of Birmingham, samples of their Metal Work ; Chandeliers, Sconces, C - 
sticks fur Tables, Salons, F and other Ornamenis for Sideboards, after the manner of the Middle Ages. pan, Gaels 


The whole of the above-mentioned Purniture, &c. is designed after Ancient Authorities, and executed under the immedi '. 
intendence of Mr. A. W. PUGIN, Architect. , ‘cries 


Tor nd: r this Furniture generally available,a considerable portion has been arranged in the simplest manner, consistent with its 
icient character, 


14, Wigmore-street, July, 1831. 


I OUSE DECORATION S— 


R. Y. BARNBS snd ©O., Plambers, Glaziers, Painters, 








EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton road,Pimlico Basin, 
and Parerhangers undertake every description of work, inclusive | begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
both of the plainest house paimting and of the most tasteful | at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established’, a v 
and costly applications of deverative art. upen entirely new scale of Sie darren Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
prices, and are able to render BETTER WORK at SMALLER | PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
CHARGES than has ever been realised. Contracts for | allsorts,from 4 inch tol; inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
general repairs. Estimates free of charge.—27, Windmill-street, | and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Finsbury-square. Deals, Oak P’ Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
ze Machinery, Laths, &c.—Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
HE METALLIC PAINT, produced by | Fictins Manufactory, Wilton-rosd, Pimlico Basin. 
the PATENT ALKALI COMPANY, has been extensivel HOMAS ADAMS, MAHOGANY and 
used for several years on farm buildings, iron bridges, roofs, an TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermondsey New-r near the 


railings, shipping, &c., and it is universally admitted that it covers . ; > P 
& greater su than any other pigment, and stands far better on eahoes yy RE A ab wage 

wood, iron, Abethaw lime, and Roman cement, than the ordinary | 4) cir eustom the followi yet ses a Ah oe oti tr 
paints. Fine black, 251. per ton ; rich purple brown, 20/. per ton. large SEASONED “oT K of OORING and MATCHED 
Company's Offices, 1, New sae i _—io acento BOARDING, always kept under cover (he having very large drying 
N A. WEST, § S| sheds), at the Lowes sT POSSIBLE PRICES, and be makes ibis 

" = * study to execute all orders with the greatest despatch, aa 

AT ENT WHITE ZINC, ANTIMONIAL, Vy ~~ eee een —_ z 3 
and other metallie PAINTS, greatly improved in the manu- | he begs to state e boards are measu ter they are pre 
facture, may now be had in any quantity; also white lead and a lant ade 2 ae ootiene — poy 
painters ials of every description. on receipt of two postage stamps. A very extensive stock of Cut 
Deals of every description (kept under cover), at wholesale prices, 
and the sawing ane at reduced mil! prices. Scantling cut to 
order at per load. fact, all wood goods, either Fosse or 


URE WHITE ZINC PAINT.—Manv- | Epgusb. and in ex yy 2 +, 











holesale bayers and the trade supplied on liberal terms. 
VAUGHAN and SYMONDS, Southwark Steam Colour Works, 
Stones-end, Borough, London. 





ders, 
ights, &. Evy inducement offered to 
factured from the Vieille Montagne Company's white oxide | cash buyers. All goods, except whole timber, delivered free within 

of zinc ; perfectly free from all poisonous qualities, is unaffect four miles. Great care taken to pack goods sent by railway. 
by sea water, sulpharetted hydrogen, or any of the gases, and N.B. English timber taken in exchange. 








Apply to SIMMS and CO, 

street, London. on om A Le ye +) Bet 

fer ee ra 75, OL OAD-S ,ET. near the Roy: _xchange. 
URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT,! ¥.B—TIMBER MERCHANTS SUPPLIED IN EVERY 


from the Vieille Montagne Zinc Mining Company.—This PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


Company having become Proprietors ofall rights and patents of the ) - y 
late stent White Zine Comnene, in France and ts Wg is Re OR SALE, well-seasoned ASH PLAN K, 
pared to furnish, on a large scale, the WHITE OXIDE OF ZINC, from 2} to 4} inches thick ; the above Timber being well- 
in @ pure state, and of a quality which can only be manufactured | seasoned, will be found worthy of the attention of Coach-makers 
with the zinc from the mines in Belgium. Patent White Zine | and others, lying at the West Kent-wharf, Mon pp cee, Sout 
Paint is superior, in every respect, to white lead paint. Itisen- | wark.—For fu r particulars, apply to Mr. HILL, 137, Leaden- 
tirely free from all poisonous influences, and is unaffected by sea- | hall-street. 
water, sulphuretted hydrogen, or any ron: besides, it preserves 
its original colour, which White Lead Paint does not. White 
Zinc Paint causes none of those ravages, invariably engendered by 
white lead. upon the human frame; neither painters’ cholic nor 
paralysis, &c. &c.,to which Sangerons Lage yo Se, ya, 
w manufacture and use it, are subject, and to which persons " 
Se inhabit newly-painted apartments are also liable. A spurious | SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
article sey Boe or tateodesed in the hme wate the name of "TIMBER of any size, PLAN K, DEALS, 
White Zine Paint, the public is cautioned against it, because, | 2 ae 
be adulterated. it Seceanes a very inferior paint, instead ofa | B me a &e., = on = mast eqpeeed patasiates 
first-rate one.—-For further particulars and prospectuses, apply to Mach ls, &c., Phe Mills = ‘<r cnt men . ef 3 mie Sanaa 
Mr. H. F. SCHMOLL, General Agent for England and Scotland, | “&chinery. bei uls have t h So Phan % brs gation an 
at the Company’s Offices, 12, Manchester-buildings, Westminster- | jm faa em at as enemas we t a t ay ay 
bridge; and for supply of material and prices, at Messrs. CHAS. j _— . etched from docks, home free 
DEVAUX and CO.’S, 62, King William-street, City. harge. Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, ; 

Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 
PAINT.—This elegant white, the favourite pigment of the YIMBER PRESERVING COMPANY.— 


ancients, has been used by artists through successive generations, a . ~ » ~ » » Thee 
4 ” - LONDON WORKS and SAW-MILLS, '‘DURRAND’S 
and is still known to the members of the Koyal Academy under ROTHERHITHE.—This Company, in conjunction 























MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


























i A 
the old name of Permanent White. Modern decorators could | WHARF, 1 0 
rarely afford this expensive article even for the delicate tracery of | _ their works ~ the preservation of timber ey 
thei ost costly works. ; : } 
Three vears since the proprietors placed their manufacture on a | scription on’ moderate terms. Their spacious = 7 
paint ractors, builders, or others, to be converted = = 
The successful introduction of this paint, and its confessed su- | fog soy a af Pee eg pre Ay 
various imitations. : 
These inferior productions, frequently made from zine ores, con- = 
Ic 
like i ous to health, deficient in body, and reducing the pre- Large Architrave, 23 inches by 1 inch, 68. 6d. per 100 feet. 
cervative properties. for which the original paint stands pre- Do. )o. with returned bead, Do. . 78. 6d Do. 
In justice to the proprietors these should not be confounded Do. Be with éd. Po. 
with ihe original, even though sold under the pretence that it is Ogee Door Moulding ~ as Da om 
| 1BBUCK’S paint is entirely free from any injurious proper | prices proportionate to the above, will be forwarded on receipt of 
antiaeen it pavealthful in the manufacture, healthful in use, ay tay . Terms, cash.—Apply to nnn aRCHBOTT: 
: Saw 

As a guard to the painter against the substitution of the inferior 
ints, each cask is stam FOR WATERING GARDENS, DISTRIBUTING LIQUID 
a MANURE, BREWERS’ US 
| and if the cask has not been been so marked, the reason ie obvious. 

A Circular with full particulars may be had o' OMAS 
| HUBBUCK and SON, Colour Manufacturers, opposite the London eae HOSE-PIPES AND FLEXIBLE GAS- 
Docks, NG. 


fire, &c., are pre, to undertake SAW 
large scale, and offered it at a price to compete with White Lead | ity for receiving timber or deals from d 
periority over every other paint hitherto known, brought forward : 
Yj OULDINGs by Machinery at Reduced 
taining sulphur, lead, arsenic, and other deleterions material, : 
1 Architrave, 2j inchesby finch, 530d. Do 
eminent. Smal 5 - te ea 
all the same A list of aections of the most usefil aad wed 
| and healthful to occupants of rooms newly painted with it. Saw Mills, Cambridge-street, Old Si. Pancras-road 
ped — 
“ HUBBUCK, LONDON PATENT; be 
ATENT VULCANISED INDIA- 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK (sole Licensee and Mannfacturer), 
Goew ell- London. These are well adapted for 





; —_ MICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
| CLASS T1—CHEMICAL AND P 


TE TAT > rdens, conveying liquid manure, i 
AMP_ WALLS. — NEW ELASTIC portable gas-lam d all purposes where a perfectly sound 
PAINT, an effectual remedy inside or ont ‘ Len ig ina d 

few hours, and may be immediately papered over if desired. 

‘i . ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- | poses, as they no 

| noattiale Rat B READY FOR UsE; will stand any | ticularly suitable for fire-engines, and are found exceedingly useful 

climate, and are well calculated for exportation. White, stone, in dwelli ng-houses, for conveying hot or cold water 

and lead, 5a. ; greens and blues, &s. per gallon ‘ Testimonials and prices od om liaation, to 
| PATENT LIQUID CEMENT, RE aby FOR USE oo the factory. XB Vuloans sed tl Rubber Garden Hee, Sites up 
| eighth the cost of oil paint ;_ fo with roses, jets com’ : ready 
ae Sho » eopeeen nes of fine-cut stone. In casks of atten i or water: All onde ye ae 

| E -pantaaiian and 3 ewt., at 86., 151, and 21s. each, Casks return- =< I ny a ion, We rproat shin “ye jock 
| . fo., 8 Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell- | ings, portable india-ru : nging baths, 
| Fy iy Co., Steam Mills Wellingto: ings, porealts . sat pe pee oh 
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LIST OF FOUNTAINS 


EXECUTED IN ARTIF 
BY JOHN 


ICIAL LIME STONE, 


SEELEY, 


No:. 1—4, KEPPELL ROW, NEW ROAD, REGENT’S PARK. 





(Juty 26, 1851. 


* * The material of which all these works are composed being waterproof, is safer to use for fountains than any stone, excepting granite, and has now 
: been tried for many years in Scotland. The only precaution necessary is to keep the pipes empty during hard frost,—probably from October Ist 


to March Ist. 


ao 
GRECIAN DESIGNS :— , 
iched Tazzas, the largest being 6 ft. diameter, and a 
. aa basin 18 ft. diameter, the entire height being ‘ 


A similar design, but the Tazzas of a flatter shape, and the largest 
being 8 ft. diameter, with a suitable ground basin 20 ft. diameter (as : 
erected for the Marquis of Ailesbury, at Tottenham Park) ........ 95 0 
‘i r i ’ han twenty miles from London, the 
PRs nbs te 5 en gt 2 gee be shalees from the annexed section 
print. It is, therefore, economic in such cases to construct the basin of brick, by the 
country workmen, and to procure only a rim, or coping, as also shown by the second 
engraving. 























An enriched Tazza, 5 ft. diameter, with lotus flower entwined by a 
snake to jet, with a rim like the above, 17 ft. 6 in. diameter; the 
enone Gomntate 3:25. 6 i. BAD ie. 58 Ss. 4b. a dics bea ds oP hen oes 36 


Oo 


The fountain as erected in the dairy at Blenheim .................. 60 0 


A splendid Tazza, 7 ft. diameter, with large centre flower entwined by 
snakes, as executed from the design of Sidney Smirke, Esq., for the 
late Marquis of Hertford (exclusive of ground basin); height, 9 ft... 45 0 | 


The fountain as designed by Mr. Barry for the Queen’s park, Brighton, 
viz., a pair of Grecian Tazzas resting on the tails of three entwined 
dolphins, and a plain ground basin 16 ft. diameter; entire height, 
Dili csi 0s cvs teva sees chgeleegttame ats ap@miabindae l aekea. aan e 90 0 


A magnificent design by Mr. Papworth for the Steyne, Brighton, as 
follows: a Tazza 15 ft. diameter, supported by four sitting lions and 
festooned scrolls, surmounted by a cluster of shells, leaf vase, and 


finial, the whole height about 25 ft., and requiring a ground basin 
SF Mp PUN. « 0+ dsr esas snencesatcec odettecs: 1 aero 400 0 











A design for a public fountain, consisting of a base with four st 
flanked by pedestals, with figures of the Florence Boar, on toy 
an enriched octagon plinth supports a basin 10 ft. diameter, and 
superstructure of vases, dolphins, shells, &c : 


An enriched Ground Basin 12 ft. diameter, with a tripod of tl 
couchant lions supporting a bowl 6 ft. diameter, in the pti cope 
which is a flower entwined by snakes; entire height, 8 ft. 


A small but pretty Fountain, consisting of a highly enriched Tazza and 


. 





flower, set in a ground basin, 12 ft. diameter ; height, 6 ft.8in. .. 27 0 





\ very chaste design, consisting of a Ground Basin, 18 ft. diameter, 
and three Tazzas of the several diameters, 7 ft., 4 ft. 6in., and 2 ft. 
9in., all enriched in the style of the Medici Vase; height, 13 ft. .. 

A similar design, as erected in Birkenhead market, but with a base of 
s!ceping lions, and small ground basin, (rim only.) “ 





he figure above depicted is copied from a fountain in the Barberini 

g depicted is cop ‘ rberini 

Palace; the height is 7 ft. 9 in., and requires a cistern about 20 ft. 
igh to poodnow's good jot... o.oo. cess sis seseeese ce, 

The same figure and several others may be had of a smaller size. 

A Grecian Tazza, 6 ft. diameter, with a centre fl i i 

» 6 ft. ter, wit! ow 
for ground basin ; 17 ft. 6 in. mp rape 


A large lotus flower and sid florets, on tripod of lion’s legs, in an 


SPP C6 eS On be 66 6S 66.00 ot'e6 dos é . 


irregular ground basin .... . 
An enriched Ground Basin, 8 fi 
A very neat design, viz., a plain 

is an enriched Tazza, 3 ft. 

flower; height, 5 ft. 


- diameter, with a centre flower ; 4 ft. 
ground basin 8 ft. diameter, in which 
10 in. diameter, surmounted by a small 
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£. &. 


100 0 
70 0 


21 0 


30 0 
30 0 
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